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The Alexanders and the Lattas 
by W. J. Lemke 


The Washington County Historical Society will shortly publish, in 
its Bulletin Series, the histories of two pioneer families that have 
been neglected by historians -- the Alexanders and the Lattas. John 
Alexander, the County's first representative in the Territorial Legis- 
lature, was established five miles south of Fayetteville before Wash- 
ington County was organized. So were his-son Samuel and wife Thurzy, 
who paid their first taxes to the Sheriff of Crawford County and then 
to Lewis Evans, first Sheriff of Washington County, in 1828. 


The fiction, that the first six families in what is now Washington 
County were two McGarrahs, two Simpsons, one Shannon and one Alexander, 
is ascribed to the Rev. Andrew Buchanan, It appears in Goodspeed's 
history and has for many years been accepted as fact. It is my belief 
that instead of six families, there were dozen or more, maybe as 
many as 20 white families, living in what is now Washington County be- 
fore the Cherokee title was extinguished. Certainly Mark Bean and 
Lewis Evans were on hand to greet the Cane Hill pioneers in 1827, yet 
they are not named on the select list of first-comers, Neither is San- 
uel Alexander. Other early settlers were on Richland, Middle Fork and 
West Fork. Soon or late their story will come to light and they will 
be added to Washington County's list of "first" families. 


There is no question about the Alexanders -—- John and son Samuel. 
I have seen their tax receipts — paid to the Crawford County Sheriff 
before there was a Washington County. When Fayetteville was laid out 
and the lots sold at public sale, Samuel Alexander bought two blocks 
which he later sold to David Walker. Alexander descendants still live 
on part of the old homestead west of Greenland and in Fayetteville. 


It was my pleasure recently to meet Mrs. Gladys Alexander of Uvalde, 
Texas, who brought two boxes of family letters and documents to Fay- 
etteville.- It was areal thrill to see the certificate signed by 
Robert Crittenden, appointing John Alexander a Justice of the Peace for 
Cane Hill Township. And the tax receipts for 1828 and 1829, signed by 
Lewis Evans, first Sheriff of Washington County. There was a receipt 
signed by C. F. Town, publisher of Fayetteville's first newspaper, The 
Witness, in 1840. - There are many other pioneer names that appear on 
these old documents and letters: John Wooddy, Larkin Newton, L.Brodie, 
W. L. Oldham, Sebourn G. Sneed, Stephen Strickland, B.H. Smithson, Wn. 
Skelton, "W. L. Wilson by S. K. Stone", W.D.Reagan, Wm. Fine, John and 
Jane Skelton, W.W.Stevenson, James H. Stirman, John Rieff, 


For Our Society's collection of pioneer letters, Mrs, Alexander has 
given us the following original, written by John Alexander Jr, to his 
niece in Georgetown, Texas: 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


[a tiat..? 


Washington County, Arks., June 27th, 1858 
Dear Niece: 

This being Sunday, in contemplating the different scenes around me 
in my imagination I took another view towards Texas. In my rambles I 
thought of you and immediately set down to pen you a few lines to say 
howdy to you if nothing else, We are all enjoying very good health at 
present, hoping when this comes to hand it will find you enjoying the 
same, oe - 

I have not heard from you nor any of our connexion in a long time, 
not since Christmas. I like to know what is the matter. Your Father 
nor brothers don't write -- I reckon the grasshoppers have not eat 
them up, I hear they are very bad in some places in Texas, spreading 
their devastations wherever they go,devouring every thing before them, 

There is no news that I could interest you with but what you are as 
well posted up in as I am, I expect. The Overland Mail to California 
will start its line of stages shortly. It passes through Fayetteville, 
thence through Texas, crossing Red River at Preston, I don't recollect 
the intermediate points to El Paso. 

We have fine prospects for corn, Wheat was about an average crop, 
The oats will be total loss, It is just in bloom and is red with rust. 
I don't think the farmers will realize their seed. Apples and peaches 
will be in abundance and a mast of all kind except the bitter mast. We 
may expect fat hogs this fall, If you will come to see us I will 
promise you some hog meat to eat. I expect you are tired of beef and 
mutton by this time, for we have plenty now and will have more this 
fall,. ; 

Times in this country is a little hard, land is on the rise, stock 
bears tolerable good price, a great many oxen has been bought in this 
country by the Government for the Utah expedition, &c. Fayetteville 
has improved a great’ deal since you left this country. Town property 
is high, The old Bank house and lot sold a few days ago for seven 
thousand dollars, &c, &c. 

I wish you to write to me as soon as you get this. I want to hear 
from you and your Father's family in particular if you will write 
nothing else, but I would like you would give me a history of things 
generally in Texas. Your Grandmother wishes you to remember her, 
Mother & father is both well. Give our respects to all enquiring 
friends. Yours as ever 

John Alexander Jr. 


As for the pioneer Latta family of Old Vineyard (Evansville) -- it 
was a pleasant surprise when Mrs. J. A. Goodall of Stilwell, Okla., a 
Latta descendent, attended one of our recent Round Table sessions and 
brought with her a copy of "The Lord's Vineyard", written by F.F.Latta 
of Bakersfield, Calif. It is a fascinating story of an influential 
family that settled in the wilderness that was Washington County: in 
1828. Four sons of John and Jane Latta made the GoldRush to California 
and stayed there. Which is how it happens that the story of. this 
pioneer family was written by a Latta in California. Mr. and Mrs, F.F,. 
Latta: of Bakersfield, Calif., own the old family homestead at Evans- 
ville, Washington County, which they visited a few years ago. 


I asked Mrs, Goodall to write to F.F.Latta and ask for permission to 
reprint "The Lord's Vineyard", Mr.Latta answered promptly, and I quote 
from his letter: 


"Dear Mr, Lemke: It was a pleasure to receive your letter of June 8, 
which you wrote to my cousin, Mrs. John A. Goodall, and which was for- 
" warded to me, I have no objection to your Historical Society reprint- 
ing my little booklet, titled The Lord's Vineyard. In running through 
a copy of the booklet I see that I can make some additions and cor- 
fections. Some of the additions will, I feel, be of much interest. 

"The old Vineyard homestead was on an old stage road which lay be- 
tween the buildings and the nearby foot of Hale Mountain, I had heard 
from my father that his father, John Latta, operated a postoffice and 
stage station on this old road. 

"Mrs, Latta and I own 93 acres of the old Latta homestead at Vineyard 
and the old buildings on it. We also have the anidorns and fireplace 
tongs used there in the very early days, as well as the old fire bas- 
ket which, filled with blazing pine knots, on dark nights guided the 
stage drivers to Vineyard station, 

"I believe thatthe most interesting incident Ican furnish concerning 
the Lattas and old Vineyard concerns the moving of the Cherokees to 
that vicinity and the contact of my grandfather, John Latta, in an 
attempt to draft a constitution for the proposed state of Sequoia. 
Father's account of this existed for many years only in very brief. 
form and was not substantiated by any other reference. The idea was 
that the Lattas and Starrs had known the Cherokee chiefs in South Car- 
olina, that when the Cherokees were moved west and turned loose within 
a few hundred yards of the old Vineyard homestead, this acquaintance 
was renewed and that when the government representatives were treating 
with the Cherokees, the Chiefs constantly consulted with John Latta, 
much to the delay of the proceedings. This connection may actually 
have been through the fact that John Latta's wife, Jane (Starr) Latta, 
was related to the leaders of the Starr band of Cherokees. 

"Another item concerris the employment of my uncle, John Stewart 
Latta, as Deputy US Marshal out of Fort Smith. Briefly it is that the 
Cherokees were having more trouble with renegade booze-running offi- 
cers than with renegade booze-runners, period, Having known John 
Stewart Latta as a boy in South Carolina and again as a man in Arkan- 
sas, the Cherokee chiefs . asked the Marshal at Fort Smith to appoint 
him to work among the Cherokees, They agreed to furnish all the help 
he needed in handling the Indians who gave trouble, This was done. It 
was this tieup with the Indians that made John S. so successful in his 
work out of Fort Smith." 


Since writing the foregoing letter, Mr. Latta has sent me a revised 
manuscript of "The Lord's Vineyard", as well as photographs of some of 
the pioneer members of the Latta family. I also learned that he was 
president of the Kern County (California) Historical Society for two 
years and secretary for five years.- Also, that he is the author of 
some 24 published and unpublished historical works. He has sent our 
Society copies of two of his booklets, published in attractive format 
by the Kern County Historical Society. 


We have scheduled publication of "The Alexander Family" and "The 
Lord's Vineyard" (story of the Latta family) for early fall. Members 
of the Washington County Historical Society are thus assured of two 
fascinating Bulletins. Because of the fact that only 100 copies of 
each book in our Bulletin Series are printed, we again ask our WCHS 
members to inform our Secretary, Tom Feathers, if they want copies re- 
served. Libraries and book dealers have sent us blanket orders for all 
our publications, but we will take care of our own members first — if 
they will send us an order to reserve a copy for them, 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
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History Commission Publishes Index to Woodruff Papers 


The Arkansas History Commission has published an "Index to Corres- 
pondents" for its unique and importarit collection of the letters and 
other papers of William E, Woodruff written between 1810 and 1882. 


- , Woodruff was the founder and long-time editor of the Arkansas Gazette. 


' The Woodruff Papers in the custody of the History Commission contain 
approximately 10,000 items and. represent nearly a thousand correspond- 
ents in all parts of the state, The Index to this remarkable collec- 
_ tion has been prepared by Ted R. ported director of the History Com- 

mission, 


The only items in the Woodruff = published to date are those 
_ relating to the estate of Nathaniel Philbrook, An article on the Phil- 

brook documents, written by Mr. Worley, appeared in the June issue of 
the Pulaski County Historical Review. The Philbrook story reads like 
fiction. For instance, one letter reveals _ that William E. Woodruff 
armed himself with two pistols when he went to meet a claimant to the 
Philbrook estate. The Woodruff Papers must contain many similar excit- 
ing letters, many of them of great historic importance, FLASHBACK 
hopes that Mr, Worley will publish and comment on other items in the 
Woodruff Papers. 


Meanwhile, we are planning to secure and publish some of the Wood- 
‘ruff Papers written by Washington County correspondents. Of special 
interest to our readers should be the following: 


William McK, Ball, Letters written in 1844-45 from Leona Mills and 
Fort Boggy, Texas, Ball was the Fayetteville banker and political 
_ figure who fled to Texas when the Fayetteville Branch of the State 

Bank got into difficulties. 
James M. Coulter. Letters written by this Washington County pioneer 
from Farmington in 1859. and from Paraclifta, Ark., after the War. 
_ Sampson Gray. Letters written between 1817 and 1837 from Cane Hill, 
Dwight Mission, Arkansas Post, and other early settlements. 
James Pyeatt. Letter written in 1830. 
-W. H. Rhea. Letter written in 1861 from Cincinnati, Ark. 
Jacob Strickler. Letter written to’ William Deery in 1821. 
William Wilson. -Letter written from Rhea's Mills in 1869. 
- Archibald Yell. Accounts as Receiver in 1832 and letters pertaining 
to Yell's estate written between 1853 and 1860. 


FLASHBACKS 54 Years 
(From the Fayetteville Democrat, Thursday, September 19, 1901) 


At a called meeting of the directors of the Fayetteville B.&L. Asso- 
‘ciation, the resignation of Mr, W. I. Cook was accepted and Mr, Joe 
Bibb was elected to the position. 


The Fayetteville Cold Storage Co, has room for 20,000 barrels of ap- 
ples but the space has all been contracted for and applications for 
several thousand barrels more had to be turned pom 


Mr, Ashley McGuire of Enid, Oklahoma Territory, is visiting his. sister, 
Mrs. J. D, Williams. 


Ex-Shefiff John Oxford was shaking hands with Fayetteville friends 
Friday. 


I REMEMBER WHEN 
by Ruth Rudolph Stephens 


Driving by the University Farm, northwest ‘of Fayetteville, the other 
day, seeing the beautiful landscaping of trees and shrubs there, the 
big white house, and the neatly squared fields and pastures, deep 
flooding memories of how that farm used to look came over me, 


I was born there. in that very yard, though in a different house than 
stands there now, My father and mother moved from East Mountain some- 
where around 1896, and there finished raising their family of one boy 
and six girls, I the youngest, 


I was four, I think, when the big white house was built about 1911. 
My earliest memory was of crying with terror and having to be carried 
by a workman out of the new house back to my mother's arms, A blazing 
torch or something connected with putting in the plumbing had replaced 
completely my childish curiosity and liking to tag around after the 
builders.. I have a brief elusive memory of later being the one to 
‘proudly carry over from the old house to the new, the heavy old flat 
irons, The ones that had to be heated on the wood cook stove and care- 
fully held by the attached handle with a thick scorched square of pad- 
ded cloth when-my mother or sisters used them. 


The memory skips gaily about among all the Pete utterly fas- 
cinating small businesses of a child's life on a large, diversified 
prodyction farm, 


First of all there was the house of nine rooms, two stairways,halls, 
and an attic! What memories I have of that attic, dark and mysterious, 
reached by a ladder from a bedroom closet, and only dimly lighted by 
small windows. Everything from old magazines -— I recall the Pictorial 
Reviews with their cherished Dolly Dimple paper dolls —- to- cast-off 
amateur theatrical wardrobes collected there. Long rainy afternoons 
spent there with my sisters and I half fearfully prowling about in the 
dusty confusion haunt me still, 


The Rudolph Home on what is now the University Farm 


I being the smallest and the natural brunt of teasing, sometimes 
would be stationed at the ladder top and cautioned to keep my eyes 
tightly closed while the girls, or most usually my just older sister, 
did a disappearing act. And it wad a complete one, too. Knowing as I 
did, that she couldn't possibly have gotten past me on the ladder, 
with fast-—beating heart I would search behind boxes and trunks, look 
quickly off into dark corners that I didn't dare investigate properly, 
and at last gladly give up to hurry down the ladder and run pellmell 
over the back stairs to the kitchen where someone was usually working, 
I thought she was magic indeed to disappear like that, or the place 
itself enchanted. Years later I discovered’ her hiding place, a square, 
below-floor-level hole left unsealed above a second-floor bedroom 
closet. If we could only solve our grown-up puzzlement by fearless 
search as easily as I might have my childhood one}! 


This attic we periodically cleaned and straightened, year after year, 
because one of my aunts and her four girls planned to visit us frcm 
Florida. And they never came. To this day I!ve yet to see for the 
first time a single one of them, A funny thing, expectancy. If I heard 
right now that those cousins were coming to visit me, I think that I'd 
regret having no attic to clean and get ready to show them, 


There was always laughter and noise in that big, squarely—built 
house. How coule there help but’ be with so many people living there, 
to say nothing of the neighbor girls, two or three at a time perhaps, 
very often staying over night. One winter I can remember there were 
‘twelve people at the table for each meal except the noonday one, Our 
immediate family of nine, my grandfather, his adopted boy, and the 
~Meadow Valley school teacher boarding with us. 


No wonder there had to be huge barrels of kraut and: apples in the 
cellar; row after row of home-canned fruits and jellies; great hanging 
hams and pork shoulders, besides the bins of sidemeat and potatoes in 
the red=-painted smokehouse. Somewhere nearby a cache of turnips and 
cabbages lay buried under straw and dirt for quick availability at 
meal time. And when a young beef was butchered! Did you ever eat a 
thick slice of juicy fried steak with a plump hot biscuit on a winter 
morning before going off to school? Never have I tasted meat-market 
steak with that particular tender sweetness. 


On hog-killing day as many as four or six fat porkers would be 
butchered. If I wasn't in school, it was my job to keep always behind 
the kitchen stove a heating board to carry out to my mother, for warm- 
ing her feet as she stood hour after hour, pulling loose the extra 
leaf-lard clinging to the still-warm pig insides, And then what fm we 
kids would have with our "balloons", the thin stretchy bladders of the 
pigs, blown up through a dried polkberry stalk. We would toss them 
merrily about, but woe to the child who let one tip against a hot 
stove. There would be a loud "plop" and no more balloon. When we tired 
of them we would wrap the holding strings about a chairback post, 
where the light dry things would bounce about in every moving air, to 
come back a few hours later to find only repulsive bits of skin swing- 
-ing there. 


And oh, the barn, that great three-floored red barn that stood to 
the south of the house and burned down only a few years ago, There was 
a high, wide hall the length of it, with stalls all along the eastern 
side, harness-room, grain-bins, and one especially warm stall on the 


west. This was Old Dan's stall. Old Dan had once been a sprightly 
dappled-gray pony, but was always in my time-a gentlem slow, old fami- 
ly buggy horse. We often laughed and said that Old Dan was a "college 
horse", Indeed he had taken my sisters to school in town for years, to 
be tied and patiently stand through the long hours at the sidewalk 
post at the corner of Maple and Leverett streets. 


If he were needed by the homefolks during the day, I, then still a 
pre-school-age child, might be sent in with my sisters to bring the 
horse and buggy back home. In those days of very, very few cars, that 
was safe enough; in fact, the dependable old fellow could well have 
come home all by himself. The only thing he seemed to fear was an ele- 
phant and a gun. He could smell an elephant from afar, and I remember 
that when we went to a circus at the fairgrounds, we would have to 
stop a quarter of a mile from the big tent, tie up Old Dan, and walk 
the rest of the way, If he saw a man walking with even just a stick 
over his shoulder, he would jump around as coltishly as he must have 
in his younger days. 


It took a pretty nervy kid to ride the iron hay-fork that ran on a 
pulley across the large square hole in the second floor of the barn; 
or to climb into the cupola that seemed practically a mile up from the 
ground, but we tomboyish children often did just that, Shouting with 
competitive spirit, we searched amongst the piled hay on the second 
floor, or crawled flat-bellied under thec'ribs and bins downstairs, 
looking for hen's nests or new-born kittens. 


One year that great barn was filled with dozens of white hogs, fat-— 
tening on the five-gallon cans of tomato pulp my father had canned at 
his factory for army consumption during the first World War, then had 
left on his hands at the war's finish. 


Ariother time a drove of mules were stabled there. One Sunday somehow 
they managed to get loose, and it seemed that the whole neighborhood 
came alive with running, kicking mules. We children were sternly cau- 
tioned to stay inside-the yard with the gates all closed while farm 
hands chased about rounding up the mules.And this we did, I assure you. 


Just east of the barn was the fenced grass—lot,a grand pasture where 
the cows were brought and left at night in the summer time, We kids 
fetched them down the road from the pasture, and stood about during 
milking time with our tin cups, as eager for a drink of the rich warm 
milk we loved as were the various cats and kittens scampering about 
the place, 


I can still sense the smell and sight of that peaceful scene. There 
were the fat Jersey cows chewing their evening cud —- that intriguing 
rhythm of gulp-chew-swallow, their round purple eyes half closed with 
contentment, the not unpleasing scent of animal warmth and dew-dampen- 
ing grass blending with the smell of the foamy fresh milk,’ I can see 
in my memory's eye that setting of grasslot, barns, house, and tired 
farmhands going home for the night, all in the glow of a summer sunset. 


This was the time we kids, like young animals, usually felt the most 
playful. To lie down in the thick coverlet of grass by the wide rock 
steps of the front porch, and idly watch the cloud pictures ceaseless— 
ly forming and re-forming in the evening sky, was to be an entrancing 
occupation, Or if mood called for it, we might roll and tumble in the 


grass; perhaps, run with squealing, half-fearful expectancy of being 

"it" in a wild game of "hide-and-go-seek".. It was fun, too, to take. 
our tiny glass lanterns which we had sometime gotten filled with candy 

and snatch the lightening bugs out of their flight to make a real 

light in otr toys. Often I have gone with a fruit jar to the peach 

orchard at dusk and collected jar-flies by the dozens. 


After supper was over and dark had definitely settled down,the whole 
family would gather on the front porch to rest and talk before bed 
time. We kids, now sleepy and quiet, our bare feet and face and hands _ 
already washed for bed, would good-naturedly scrap over who was to 
have my mother's big apron to put over chilly legs as we lea ned against 
her knee, or tucked our head into some big sister's lap. 


Tf a full yellow moon slipped mysteriously up out of the apple orch- 
ard east of the house to brighten the whole yard and countryside into 
unearthly beauty, I would catch my breath with wonder, and sit dream- 
ing splendid tales of beauty until, because of the very loveliness of 
the night none wanted to go indoors, I would have to be carried, al- 
ready sleeping, in to my bed. 


I suppose that it is only natural for each person to think that his 
or her childhood has been the most thrilling or nicest of any. As I 
look back now I'm spre that ours was the fullest, the most satisfying 
that any childhood could well be. 


Besides the acres of apple orchards of many varieties on the east, 
there were peach orchards also, as well as just back of the house. 
Many is the time that I have run out there, selected a rosy peach hang 
ing high, climbed up after it, and taken it in for my breakfast, Or if . 
a heavy rain or wind storm came along during peach season, immediately 
afterwards we all had to hurry to the orchard with baskets and buckets 
to pick up the windfalls. Of course these made fine canning peaches, 


From our afternoon Sunday School at Meadow Valley it was not unusual 
for numbers of young people to come -home with us. -Each would be given 
a silver knife and we would all go into the peach orchard and eat of 
the ripe, delicicus fruit until -fingers were stained stickily, and 
even Sunday dresses might be spotted here and there by a careless, 
laughing person. 


It was in this same orchard. that we had our everlasting playhouses, 
Lengths of firewood marked the walls, old brooms swept the dirt floors 
free of isticks and peach seeds. Broken bits of china, or on special 
occasions our real doll dishes, held our cookies and vanilla milk. or 
whatever we could tease from our mother for a tea party. Whole small 
cities would appear under the trees after we hoed dirt loose, pressed 
it down. over bare toes, and gently withdrew our foot. This left a 
little dugout house. Roads were marked with.peach tree switches or 
maybe scraped pathways. 


It was from this friendly orchard that my next older sister and I 
had. to be hunted out the second and third time Dr. Wood came out fram 
town to give us smallpox vaccination, We had to have it that many 
times before it "took", I don't know if it was because we were tough 
of just plain too healthy. ‘ 


Because there was so much farm labor needed, especially with the ex- 
tensive strawberry crops my father had, he built what was always 
called "The Camps". A high, Hard dirt path led up the lane west of the 
house to the camp, which consisted of perhaps two dozen or more rough- 
ly-built shacks, and during the heaviest seasons, even a grocery store. 


Such very interesting people lived here, it seemed to me, Some of 
them stayed year after year; others, with children of all ages and 
various colored hound dogs, together with odds and ends of household 
furniture packed in wagons, came back periodically from some mysteri- 
our "someters" that I could only guess and marvel at. Today such 
people are called migrant workers, but were then just known to us as 
the Halls, and the McChristians, and the Nichols, and many others I 
can't seem to remember to name, Among these hard-working folks were 
our friends and part-time playmates. 


All these families from "The Camps" had to come down the path into 
our yard to get water from the same old well that stands there now, It 
was wonderfully cold water, and the supply seemingly inexhaustible. 
Several tall oak trees stood about, to offer cooling shade to go with 
the matchless refreshment. There was a barrel by the well-side into 
which water was poured so that it might run through an underground 
pipe, down across the yard and road to a trough in the apple orchard 
for watering the pigs pastured there. 


With so many people drawing water and throwing out unfinished dipper- 
fuls, always 2 small puddle formed nearby. Here sleek-shining snake- 
doctors darted and whirled about, and delicate little gray butterflies 
dotted the surface like tiny, tipping sailboars, And once, walking 
through this thin puddle on tin-can stilts, I fell flat, amazed and 
yelling into its muddiness. 3 


On summer Sundays afterwe had driven Old Dan into town to get the 
paper, and had maybe picked a scalded chicken or two for dinner, even, 
perhaps, been forced into the task of helping turn the ice-cream 
freezer down in the cellar, we might -- still if we got our shoes pol- 
ished and ourselves nicely cleaned up. for the early afternoon Sunday 
School, yes, we might be allowed to ask one camper child to eat Sunday 
dinner with us. We considered this permission such a privilege, and 
the prospective guests looked upon it with such half-—awe and half-— 
delight, that believe me it took a bit of thinkingabout before making 
a choice, 


One annual worker I plainly remember, coming and going as regularly 
"as the migrating birds was Truthful Jim. This strange character, with 
his worldly possessions tied in a pack on his back, would arrive man- 
nounced some sweet spring day. He would set up housekeeping in our 
lane with a small cooking fire and some tin cans and big spoons,spread 
his blanket in our big hay loft, and proceed to captivate us children 
with his lengthy tales, And such tales, so exciting and so colored that 
I suppose they were what gained him that name. 


I can see him now, while we kids sprawled atop the old spray—wagon, 
bending above his supper pot, stirring a fine-smelling stew with a 
- long-handled, big-bowled spoon which he called his tea-spoon. His 
dilapidated straw hat would be on the back of his head, his faded 
overalls hitched up with nails and string, and he would be talking -- 
talking.... And, of course, laughing. 


_. When that particular season's work was done, Truthful Jim would pack 
up his spoons and cans in his blanket roll, stamp out his last break- 
fast fire, and he would go off down the road to -- where -- I never 
mew. But come spring again, and warm days and nights, and Truthful 
Jim's little fire would smoke in our lane again, his merry laughter 
‘would echo among the other hands! quieter glee, and we kids would 
again listen enthralled to his tales of fantasy or half-truth as his 

_ cooking fire scented the evening air. 


So thorough a devotee of his did I become that I learned how to make 
~his special stew concoction, and was allowed to brew it at home on 
“washdays when no other cook was available, But would I use a decent 
kettle or pan for the stewing? Indeed, I would not.A large tin can set 
on our big black wood-stove, and I ecpod stirring it as manfully as I 
could with the largest, longest-handled spoon my mother's cupboard 
Gopr anes 


Bec ace of the enormous acreage of strawberries, at one time it was 
_necessary: to draw.on more than local labor or our campers, Wagonloads 
-of Indians came over from Oklahoma and had their own camp and picking 

fields. Had, too, their own trouble, and,it was rumored, a killing. 
- But I was too young to remember this bit of history. 


‘Hundreds of crates of strawberries were hauled to the railroad east 
of the old Davis farm and loaded there at Lilburn. And that was anoth- 
er rare privilege granted us children, to go watch that loading, I 
-don't remember ever helping. pick those berries, for we weren't allowed 
to work in the fields. Garden chores and such about the house kept us 
busy, I. imagine, although my memory is mostly of play. 


As inevitable and as intriguing as strawberry time was that of Har- 
vesting. All through the hot sunny days the grain binders would whir 
busily in the wheat and oat fields, neatly-tied bundles of heavy— 

. Stalked and headed grain would miraculously slide from the slanting 
table of the machine to lie on the short stubble where shortly before 
- it had stood waving before the breeze. 


(Ah, to play in that rich, uncut grain -—- but that was forbidden so 
“I'd better not mention that!) 


Then one day the word would ring out, "Here comes the thrasher!"! 
Widely staring children would hang over the white picket yard fence to 
see a panting black monster drawing a huge red thrashing machine, come 
slowly up the road. 


_... fhe next day we "had the thrashers". And maybe the next and the next, 

.~For hours. the wood-fired steam engine would huff along, while the 

- thrasher gobbled up the bundles of grain brought by men and wagons 
from the shocked fields. With a continuous shake of indigestion this 
great machine spewed out from. one side the meaty tan heads of the 
grain into fast-filling sacks, and through a long, movable throat 
coughed out the shining whirling bits of straw in another direction. 


With anticipation bordering on ecstasy, we kids would watch that 
mounting golden strawstack. When the thrasher moved off to another 
field, we might, bonneted and neckkerchiefed to keep the chaff from 
our hair and bodies, come to spend hours and hours of jumping, strugg- 

ling and gasping in the springy, swee t-smelling straw. 


In the meantime at the house a furious hot race against time would 
be taking place. The hungry harvesting horde must be fed. Not only the 
regular thrashing crew of perhaps a half dozen men who traveled with 
the machine, but the neighbor boys and men who always came with their 
wagons and teams to "swap labor" at a time like this. 


Neighbor women came, too, Deep skillets of chicken and pans of bis- 
cuits would be cooking at the same time in and ona stove crowded with © 
pies and cornbread, Frying corn cut from the cob, green beans, blood- 
red beets, and potatoes beyond measure, vied for the attention of 
cooks and sniffing noses, It was a feast that left even us kids stuff- 
ed when we were allowed at the fourth or fifth table of eaters. 


Before dinner a great washing of sweaty hands and necks would go on 
out under the trees by the well where we had already hung up towels 
and set soap and wash basins about. There would be laughing and 
friendly talk from everybody, and teasing of even me, the littlest 
girl, because I was bringing a third piece of rhubarb pie to a lanky 
shy youth whose name I didn't even know. Once my sister put a lively 
record on our Edison, that played out fast and loud. One whiskery 
farmer asked her to play something a "mite! slower becuase he couldn't 
keep time eating to that "gallopin!' fiddlin!", he said. 


These things and hundreds of others just as dear to my heart stand 
out in a child's memory of how life used to be on the University Farm 
at Fayetteville, And I think that in spite of the beauty and orderli- 
ness that holds sway there now, that some of that noise and laughter, 
and pure joy of living, must on stormy nights haunt that old grass- 

‘grown cellar where campers used to crowd and trample my mother's milk 

crocks about while the elements blew and blustered outside, And if 
that hide-away hole is still in the attic of the big house, maybe, the 
half-frightened sigh of a little girl sometimes whispers there, 


And I feel sure that over it all, and about the land he loved and 
tended years ago, and in the very walls of the many-roomed house that 
my mother kept so livable and homey, that something of that tending 
and loving of my father and mother lingers still. And perhaps, too, 
some of the dreams and fancies of the children who lived andplayed 
there, 


_ Yes, the white house still stands, though changed somewhat, and 
beauty landscapes the whole imposing stretch of acres. But I close my 
eyes and I see magnificent, fruit-burdened orchards there, And home- 
going cows that loiter for a last roadside bit of green, I see a great 
red barn with children scrambling about in its dimess, An old white 
horse comes trotting sedately up the road from school, the buggy piled 
high with laughing girls, A campfire twinkles in the dusk under a 
spreading elm in the wide lane, and the well chain complains as a 
camper fetches his last bucket of water before black dark, And I smell 
fried potatoes and baking bread on a chill, late winter afternoon, as 
a little girl stacks her last load of firewood on the kitchen porch. 
And to go back for a while, not only in memory, to that long ago time 
would be deeply satisfying, and I would love it dearly, for I remember 
when. cess 


Society Acquires Letters of Four University Professors 


Miss Hattie Williams has given to Our Society, for its-collection of 
autographed letters, four letters written 77 years ago,- by prominent 
faculty members of the Arkansas Industrial University. They are letters 
of recommendation for Miss Naomi Williams, who was graduated from the 
A.I.U. in 1880. The letters are in the handwriting of N.P.Gates, Gen, 
D.H.Hill, C.H.Leverett and 0.C.Gray. 


-Soah P. Gates was the first president of the University, serving as 
such from January 1872 to June 1873 and again from 1875 to 1877. He 
was a native of Kentucky but ~ came to Fayetteville from Little. Rock, 
where he had been superintendent of schools from 1869 to 1872. He was 
one of the pioneer educators of the state, having been responsible for 
the organization of the public school systems of Little Rock, Fort 
Smith and Fayetteville. He died at Little Rock, Apr. 18, 1909, and is 
buried in Evergreen Cemetery, Fayetteville. 


General Daniel Harvey Hill was the third president of the University. 
He was born in South Carolina in 1821, graduated from West Point in 
1842, served as lieutenant of artillery in the Mexican War, promoted 
to Major for gallantry in storming Chapultepec. Taught in Washington 
College (now Washington and Lee), Davidson College, and North Carolina 
Military Institute from 1849 to 1860. Became Colonel of lst N.C.Regi- 
ment at outbreak of war, Became Major General in February 1862 and 
took leading part in most of the great battles of the army of Northern 
Virginia, He became president of the University in 1877 and resigned 
_in 1884. Later he was president of the M&A College at Milledgeville, 
Ga,, from where he wrote the following letter: 

"This is to certify that Miss Naomi J. Williams’ took the degree of 
A,B. in the Arkansas Industrial University while I was President 
thereof, Miss Williams was a faithful, diligent and successful student, 
I have had but few pupils in anexperience of forty years whom I could 
so cordially recommend on account of high character and devotion to 
duty. She has had considerable experience as a Teacher,both in private 
.and public schools, I have learned that her disciplinary power and 
adaptation to teaching are considered most excellent. It gives me un- 
‘usual pleasure to recommend her as a Teacher, for which position she 
“is so well fitted by her scholarship and tastes. D. H. Hill", 


Charles H. Leverett was born in Boston,Mass., and was graduated from 
the University of SouthCarolina, Served in the Civil War in Gen: Wade 
Hampton's Legion, Came to Washington County in 1869 to teach in Ozark 
Institute at Mt.Comfort. . Taught ancient languages in the University 
' from 1872 to 1895, Died Nov.12, 1897; buried in Evergreen Cemetery. 


Oliver C, Gray was born in Maine and was graduated fromColby College 
in that state in 1855. Went to Minneapolis as superintendent of schools 
in 1856 and came to Arkansas in 1858 as principal of Monticello Acad- 
emy. Enlisted as private in 3rd Arkansas-Cavalry CSA, and rose to 
Captain. After the war he taught in‘the Princeton, Ark,, Academy, and 
in St.John's College, Little Rock, Was professor of mathematics in the 
University from 1875 to 1886, then became superintendent of public 
school in Fayetteville. He returned to the University for seven more 
years. With the exception of two years, he was superintendent of the 
school for the blind at Little Rock until his death. He is buried in 
Fayetteville's Evergreen Cemetery, = =  —— «ae... 


Washington County Marriages in 1856 
Add 1855 


Aug. 17 - John McCurdy & Evalina Robinson, by Rev. Adam Carnahan 
Nov. 15 - Samuel €. Howell & Jane Gibson, by Rev. Lewis P. Lively 


1856 
Jan. 7 - Cornelius Alberty (CN) & Elizabeth Tiner, by Daniel B.Mason, JP 
Jan. 7 - John Jeffers & Mary Ann Marrs, by Rev. Andrew Buchanan 
Jan. 8 — Benj. F. Chandler & Serena Bartlett, by Rev. James G. Walker 
Jan. 8 —- Alexdnder Shannon & Sarah Crutchfield, by Joseph P. Stout, JP 


Jan. 10 — Albert Beel & Hannah Woods, by Rev. Riley Jones 
Jan. 17 - T.M.Leéiver (?) & Alabama T.Johnson, by Rev. John Buchanan. 
Jan. 17 — John Marrs & Martha Barrns, by Sims Dearing, JP : 
Jan. 17 - William Watts & Sela Stout, by J. M. Williford, JP 
Jan, 24 — Carroll Smhith & Mary E. Wilson, by Sims Dearing, JP 
Jan, 24°— David J.Larremore (Texas) & Salina Hodges, by Rev.Samuel Cox 
Jan. 24 — A. H. Smith & Barbary Froshour, by Rev. Pleasant Bassham 
Jan, 24 — Samuel E. Rogers & Julia A. West, by Rev. J. S.. Matthews 
Jan, 26 ~ Joseph Phipps & Anna Clarida, by George W. Cloer, JP 
Jan. 31 - Thomas Sawyers & Mary Eddleman, by Sims Dearing, JP P 
Jan. 31 — James A. Davidson & Elizabeth Barnett, by M.W.McClellan, JP 
Feb. 10 — Warren Springson & Malvina Robinson, by James Shults, JP. 
Feb, 10 - Jacob P. Fink & Nancy Ann McColister, by Rev. W.. A. Hulse 
Feb, 12 - William Power & Lydia Elms, by Daniel B. Mason, JP 
_ Feb. 12 - Daniel Vinson & Serene Terry, by B. K. Bingham, JP 

Feb. 19 — Absalom McCoy & Mary A. Polson, by Rev. Walter T. Thornbarry 
Feb, 20 — John C. White & Clarinda Graham, by Rev. James B, McNeill 
Mar. 2 - George W. McClure & Sarah Ann Wood, by Joseph P, Stout, JP 
Mar. 4 -C. J. Barclay (Benton) & Sarah Coldwell, by James Phipps, JP 
Mar. 6 - Hugh H. Elder & Nancy J. Harris, by Rev. Luther M. Bell | 
Mar. 13 - Josiah Browh & Frances V, Simpson, by Rev. W. L. Thornberry 
Mar, 14 - William Johnson & Elizabeth Reed, by Benjamin Webb,..JP 
Mar. 18 - Elwain Cate & Mrs. Emily James, by James Phipps, JP 
Mar, 19 — Robert Hester & Nancy Jane Fletcher, by J. M. Williford, JP 
Mar. 20 — James L.° Ownby & Amy Oxford, by Rev. B. M. Routh 
Mar, 20 - William Pasley & Susan Phipps, by Sims Dearing, JP 
Mar. 30 - Andrew Wood & Flora E. Wilson, by J. M. Williford, JP 
Mar, 30 — Ira Ferguson & Charlotta Howel, by Rev, J. S. Matthews 


Apr. 1 —- Samuel B. Stone & Gabrilly Yeager, by Sims Dearing, JP 

Apr. 2 - Martin G. Bonham & Margaret L. Dye, by Rev. Benj. M. Routh 
Apr. 3 - Charles Callen & Sethy Bryan, by James A. Stover, JP 

Apr. 9 — Francis M. Mannon & Malinda C. Taylor, by Jesse M. Gilstrp, JP 
Apr. 13 - David Patton & Martha Howell, by L. G, Bassham, JP 

Apr. 17 -— Nathan Beerager & Ann Smith, by Rev. Martin W. Thornberry 

Apr. 27 - David’ Carrol Malcom & Sarah Jane Walker, by Calvin Baker, JP 
May 1 - Abraham Maberry & Bmadothe Goddard, by Rev. John Barns 


May 8 -W. Diffibaugh & Lutitia Pride, by Rev. Pleasant Bassham 
May 14 - George Kennan & Esther Cartwright, by A. W. Brownlee, JP 
May 15 -— Lafayette Marrs & Adaline Howel, by Rev. John Barns 

May 22 -— Ira B. Shumate & Roxanna L. Hester, by Rev. J. S. Robertson 
May 22 = William Bruster (?) & Martha Strickler, by Rev. Samuel Cox 
May 25 - John Webb & Catherine Gilliland, by Rev. J. S, Robertson 
May 11 - Warren Wallace & May Floyd, by Rev, James G, Walker 

June 2 — Griffith D. Steele & Mafy Evans, by Robert R. Williams, JP 
June 4 — James L. Stafford & Nancy Graham, by John Reed, JP 

June 5 - John B. Cloer & Coly E. Joyce, by Rev. Jefferson Garland 


.. Dee. 


June 12 — William Y. Ramy & Sarah Carter, by Rev. Luther M. Bell 

June 12 —- Elijah W. Barns & Mary Dearing, by James Phipps, JP 

June 5 — Malachi Bell & Maryetta Ann Clemmons, by Rev. W.A.Hulse 

Levy Richardson & Almira A. Davis4, by Rev. W. A. Hulse 

June 19 - Robert J. West & Martha L. P. Rogers, by Rev. Louis P. Lively 

June 25 — John Wood & Mary Ann Dunlap, by Robert R. Williams, JP 

June 26 - John W. Langly & Malissa Smith, by Rev. W. A. Hulse 

July 3 - Hiram Edmiston & Nancy Jane Crawford, by Rev. John Barns 

July 13 - Benjamin Holt & Mary Mabury, by Rev. W. A. Hulse 

* July 23 - Isham Harrell & Mary L. Thomason, by Rev. Walt.T.Thornberry 

é July’ 2h - Alexander Anderson & Margaret Jane Yoes, by Jesse M. Gilstrap, JP 

July 27 - Marcus E. Buchanan & Martha Jane Cavin, by Rev. John Buchanan 

July 31 - William B. Fishbrook (?) & Nancy Wood, by Robert R. Williams, JP 

Aug. 14 - Hugh R. Williems & Hannah Harris, by Robert R. Williams, JP 

Aug. 21 -— John A, Norwood & Sarah Gibson, by'Rev. L. P; ‘Lively 

Aug. 27 — Thomas Featherston & Margaret L. Cline, by Rev. L.P.Lively 

Aug. 27 — Wiley B. O. Johnson & Mahala West, by Rev. S. H. Carlile 

Aug. 28 - Francis Parkes (Sebastian) & Sarah Ish, by Rev. Jas.G.Walker 

Sept. 3 — Married on the 3rd of this month near this place by Dr.H.Marshall, 
i Gen.Downing Linn of Texas to Elizabeth Reynolds of Crawford County, Ark. 

Sept. 4 - Hezekiah Coldwell & Isabella Gregg, by Rev. Moses Dutton 

Sept. 4 — William Wilson & Harriet White, by Rev. John Holcomb .. i 

Sept.11 -— John F, Sherrod & Frances J. Ford, by Rev. J. Banks . 

Sept .15 - Edward P, Stringfield & Martha A, Coldwell, by Rev. Mases Dutton 

Sept.17 — Wm,A.J.Smith (25) & Lucretia Foster (25), by Rev. Wm. A. Cobb of 

' M.E.Church South, Recorded by Smith's father, P.R.Smith, Clerk 

Sept.18 — Samuel Cox & Martha Charmack, by Rev. James G. Walker 

.Sept.18 - Henry Merrill (Crawford) & Sarah J. Stephans (?), by Rev.Saml.Cox 

Sept.22 - Myron On-— (Indiana) & Ruth Tramel, by Rév. ‘William Hendrix 

Sept.25 - John Q. Benbrook & Mary J. Campbell, by Rev, Luther M. Bell 

_ Sept.25 — Mathew A. Divin & Mary Jane Edmiston, by Rev. John Barnes 
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Oct. 1 - David Polson & Flora C. Ridge, by Rev. Robert-Graham . 
~Oct. 2 -— James Gabe & Manerva Ingram, by Rev. Johm Barnes 
Oct. 4 = William Grahem (70) & Phebe Lynch (65), by Calvin Baker, JP 
Oct. 5 - Jonathan S. Skelton & Mary Elizabeth Sharp, by Jesse M. Gilstrap, JP 
.,Oct..5- -— Francis M. Henson & Elizabeth: McKinney, by. Stephen B..Enyart, JP 
Oct. 9 - DeWitt C. Yell & Matilda C. Smith, by Rev.‘Lewis P. Lively 
Oct. 9 —- Isaac Burgett & Margaret Lewis, by J. Brewster, JP. 
Oct.;11 -— David W. Woodruff & Mary L. Hawkins, by Rev. Lewis P.. Lively 
Oct,. 12 - James H. Wood & Zelytha H. Campbell, by Rev. Inhher M. Bell 
Oct. 16 - Benjamiri F. Carnahan & Martha B. Crawford, by Rev. Benj.M.Routh 
~Oct. 18 - Lewis Banks & Martha ¢.-Trent, by Rev. Lewis’ P. Lively 


Oct. 23 — Moses Lewaléen & Margaret Recriwaters by James Shults, .JP 

Oct. 23 - David C, Mason & Frances J. Egdridge (?), by Rev. Luther M, Bell 
Oct. 30 - Dr.W.R.Cumningham & Mary Ann Parks, by Rev. A. Ms Morrison 

Oct. 30 — Cumberland Clayton & Dolly Ann Meloy, by James Shults, JP 

Nov. 6 — James J. Cooper & Nancy Jane Taylor, by Rev. John Barnes 

Nov. 16 — J. D. Peer & Dlizabeth D. Callahan, by Rev. Robert Graham 

Nov. 27 -— Thomas Phelan“& Hnily Ann Barnes,’ by Robert S. Ryan, JP 

Dec. 4 -— Zadock C. Winn and Marinda Winn, by Thos. McKnight, JP 


Dec. — William H, Engles & J.C,Kinnibrugh, by Rev. B.T.Thornberry 
Dec, —- Callender L. Dennis & Pheby Jane Clary, by John L. Mathews, JP 
~ Thomas McColister & Martha E. Tune, ‘by Larkin Tankersly, JP 
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Dec. 11 — William D. Rogers & Martha E. Morton, by Rev. B. M.. Routh 
Dec. 14 - James Barron & Sarah Packer, by R. S. Ryan, JP 

Dec, 28 — William Ferrel & Lucretia J. Garland, by James R. Oxford, JP 
Dec, 14 - John L, McCall & Eliza Mathews, by John L. Mathews, JP 

Aug. 14 -— John A. J. Wheeler & Elizabeth Hancock, by L. G. Bassore, JP 


The Memoirs of Col, James P, Neal 


(This installment, the second in a series, contains several of the 
shorter articles written by James P.Neal, who came to Washington County 
in 1829 with his step-father and mother, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew Buchanan. 
Three of Mr, Neal's grandchildren, W. P. Neal, Mrs. Al Hempel and J.-P. 
Neal III, are members of the Washington County Historical Society.-—-TF) 


The First Settlers 

The first settlement ever made in Prairie Grove Valley was in 1826, 
by Isaac Marrs. .He was a native of Kentucky and before coming to this 
country he had lived for six or seven years in Lovely's Purchase and 
on the Arkansas River. About one hundred and fifty yards southeast of 
where the Fayetteville and Boonsboro road crosses Marrs Creek,he built 
the first camp-fire and constructed the first face-camp that was ever 
made in this broad and beautiful valley by a white man, He had a large 
family consisting of his wife, seven sons, two daughters, one daughter- 
in-law and three servants. As soon as they got fixed up for living, 
they commenced clearing land. 

Isaac Marrs was as straight as an Indian, had black hair, black eyes, 
dark skin and looked a great deal like one, He possessed all their 
woodcraft and was regarded as the best shot and hunter in the neigh- 
borhood for many years afterwards, until his eyesight failed him, 

The next year (1827) his brother, James Marrs, moved in and settled 
Within a mile of him, Other settlers during the year included Moses 
Edmiston, Mrs. Edwards, Nick Edwards, Sam Stephenson and- old man .Law- 
rence, all with large families, The next year (1828) Joh Pierce and a 
number of others came in, . but the year 1829 was the year of the great 
immigration to this valley. . 

In 1829 between fifty and onehundred families made their settlements 
in the different parts of the valley. Among them were the Buchanans, 
Allens, Tolletts, Kinnibrughs, Trent, Woodruff, Wilson, Tuttle, Cunn- 
ingham, Appleby, McCurdies, Brewer, Woolsey, Tillys, Maberry, Pyeatts, 
Bolen, Smith, Cosby, Bell, Gibson, Hendricks, Sam Tennin, John Moore, 
George Crump, Len Tennin, Pittman, Joe Lewis, Asher, Abel Johnson, 
Dentons and Clicks, These were nearly all from Kentucky and Temessee. 

They were all respectable people. There were no do-nothings among 
them. I believe it was Stephen A. Douglas who said that the pioneers of 
the United States were the most go-ahead of all our population, He ill- 
ustrated it in this way: He said, suppose some old wealthy farmer of 
some of the old states had two sons, one a smart, go-ahead industrious 
fellow, the other an ease-loving home sort of a fellow, which would be 
the most likely to strike out fora new country and build up a new home 
and reputation for himself, and which would be the most likely to re- 
main on the old place and partake of the old man's patrimony? Most 
certainly the bright, enterprising young man would woo and win the 
prettiest and smartest girl in the neighborhood and pack up and break 
off for a new country. Of such were our forefathers and mothers, 


The First Grave 
In the summer of 1830 Mrs.Mary Inman, a cultured lady from Tennessee, 
traveling through this country with her brother, tarried a few 
days with acquaintances in this neighborhood; journeyed to Cane Hill 
where she sickened and died. On her deathbed she requested to be car- 
ried back to the prairie and buried amongst the flowers. 


The neighbors had met here to raise a house for school and church 
purposes, They saw horsemen approaching across the prairie; they sup- 
posed them hunters; a nearer approach revealed the spade and pick, 
Some one dead, -— who could it be? Death. was a stranger in this land 
then, The facts understood, the Rev, Andrew Buchanan, who was propri- 
etor of the premises, located the place for the grave, about 90 yards 
northwest of the house being erected -- is now in the southern part of 
the Prairie Grove cemetery. During the afternoon the corpse, accompan- 
ied by a few friends, arrived. Rev, Andrew Buchanan performed the re- 
ligious rites. 

The occasion was calculated to make a deep and lasting impression. 
The day was as beautiful, calm and joyous as in the morning of life. 
Unlike the life .at this day, when every surrounding gives evidence of 
care, toil, labor and thought. The prairie was covered with luxuriant 
grass and flowers; the birds sang in forests unvisited by the axe-man 
for ages after ages. The little streamlets moved away from their pebbly 
fountains, unmolested, watering sweet flowers, whose heads were dipped 
by gentle winds into their cooling bosoms. The wild deer reposed in 
the shade of the trees, bounded over landscape or slacked his thirst 
at the passing brook, Amidst this enchanting panorama was a new grave, 
the first perhaps in all this valley. The deceased was a beautiful 
lady traveling for her health and to gratify a refined taste and high- 
ly cultivated mind. These surroundings inspired the preacher with un- 
usual fervency and eloquence. The picture he drew of them was grand and 
solemn. The suppressed feelings of the little audience broke forth in 
sobs and tears when he came to speak of her family ,at home watching for 
her return, of eyes clouded with bitter sorrow, in the desolation of 
spirit where winter had settled in the zenith of summer, and where 
there were little hearts that had grown big and heavy in the darkened 
rooms, waiting and praying for footsteps which once were cheerier than 
the songs of the birds that greet the rising sun,but which shall never 
wake again the echoes of that expectant house. 


The First Stone Chimney 

‘In 1836 UncleBuck had a comfortable two-story residence erected about 
30 yards east of the spring at this place (Prairie Grove), ~ now know 
as the Neal Spring, to which he had built a huge stone chimney with 
fireplace above and below, This was the first chimney of the kind ever 
built in this valley. 

An eccentric genius by the name of Pollard, from one of the New Eng- 
land states, was the builder, Isaac waited on him. Pollard was finely 
educated, extensively read, and had fine literary taste, but had no 
financial sense. He went to California when the gold excitement broke 
outs not so much for gold as for the new life, It was reported a few 
years afterwards that he starved to death in a gold mine, 


An Early Incident -- First Glass Window 

This incident occurred some six or eight months after my parents had 
made their settlement. 

My stepfather had built an additional room to his residence to be 
used as a bedroom by the young lady who had been adopted into the fan- 
ily. In this room there was placed perhaps the first glass window that 
was ever in the valley. A good many people living in this country had 
never seen one and some even had possibly never heard of "such a thing", 

Soon after this room was built, John E. David and son of Cane Hill 
and his daughter Mary were out spending a night with us, At bedtime the 
girls retired to the glass window room, After about a half hour or more 
a very loud and indescribable racket was heard in their room and the 


girls put up an awful screaming. Upon hearing this the remainder of 
- the family quickly rushed into the girls' room to ascertain the cause 
- of such confusion. The girls to say the least were badly scared. Some- 
thing or other had broken a pane of glass out, knocking it into the 
room, and it falling, shattered on the floor and made the peculiar 
racket. 

, Search was made in the room for a rock or stick, thinking someone 
- had thrown that through the window, But nothing could be found. Then 
they thought maybe an owl had flown through it, but no trace could be 
‘found of an owl or other bird. So next they began a search outside for 
stock of other. animals of some kind but nothing whatever could be 
found that they could lay the deed to. 

The family soon settled down and after holding a short panier over 
the matter, retired again for sleep, But instead of the two-girls oc- 
‘Cupying that room, it was given to two of the bravest gentlemen. 

For ten years afterwards the breaking of that window was only con- 
jecture. But about ten years afterwards the story was revealed. One 
night Rev. Cephas Washburn and Samuel Newton, missionaries from Dwight 
Mission in the Cherokee Nation, were stopping over night with our fan- 
ily, when Cephas Washburn said that while they had been engaged in the 
missionary work at Dwight's they had a Delaware Indian employed that 
related to them this incident: 

He said that he and his folks were hunting up in this valley country 
one time a few years back, and one night camped’ within about a half 
mile of a house that stood near a large spring. That about bedtime two 
of them concluded they would go down to the house and "watch awhile". 
That while they were down there two girls came into a room and com 
-menced preparing for bed. Getting near the window which they thought 
was .an open concern like all the old-fashioned windows, they watched 
the girls closely -until one of them made for the bed, Going a little 
out of range of one of the Indian's gaze, he jabbed his head through a 
pane of glass +o keep from losing sight of her. He said it was the 
first glass window he had ever come in contact with and that it scared 
him nearly to death as well as the folks in the house. 

Uncle Buck told Washburn before he was through telling it that it oc- 
curred "right here"; that the room was still standing but that another 
. pane of glass had been put in the window. 


_ An Incident of 1839 

The following incident in the life of Henry Clay is given as illus- 
trating his prophetic vision and the expanded views entertained of his 
country's grandeur and prosperity. 

At an early day,: Clay -in company with other western members of Con- 
gress, were crossing the Alleghany mountains on their way home. The 
stage stopped at a place that offered an extended view of the forest-— 
clad, fertile, and almost unbroken valleys. Clay separted himself 
from his companions and stood leaning over a projecting rock, apparent- 
ly lost in reverie, when one of his companions approached saying, "What 
are you listening to, Mr.Clay?" "I am listening tothe murmur of voices 
- and the noise of human industry, that one day will rise from these now 
silent valleys.!! 

The above incident recalls one of similar import that occurred inthe 
Prairie Grove Valley in 1839 at Andrew Crawford's house-raising’ on the 
east side of Cane Hill, which projects on the southwestern border of 
this valley. 


When the men, engaged in raising the Crawford cabin on what is now 
known as the Nail place, stopped work for dinner, William Blair (who 
became famous. as the man who discovered gold in Capt. Sutter's mill- 
race, which led to the discovery of precious metals ‘on the Pacific 
coast) was observed by Andrew Buchanan, leaning against the trunk of a 
‘tree, in thoughtful contemplation of the valley, clothed in its native 
verdure, presenting the. appearance of a broad meadow lying between the 
broad ranges of hills through which meandered a clear rippling strean, 
Approaching Blair, who seemed obliviots to his surroundings, Mr. Buch- 
anan said: "Billy, what are you listening at?" to which he replied: "I 
see the fields of golden grain, the orchard boughs drooping with their 
ripening fruit, the wreathing smoke from happy homes, and all the pag-— 
entry of busy life, and hear the children's happy voices, the plow-— 
boys! merry whistle, the maiden's gladdening song, and the hum of var- 
ied industries that at no distant day will rise from this valley." 

Blair's fantasy of more than a half century ago is rapidly crystaliz- 
ing into a reality. Grain fields have taken the place of the wild 
méadows; farm houses dot the valley; and the hum of varied industries 
is borne on every summer breeze. 


(To be continued) 


W. A. Beaty Celebrates His 100th Birthday 


* Rain failed to dampen the spirits of several hundred persons who 
gathered at Lincoln on Sunday, July 17, to help celebrate the 100th 
birthday of W. A. "Uncle Bill" Beaty. Originally scheduled as an all- 
day outdoor picnic, the exercises were moved into the Legion Hut. The 
afternoon program was devoted to history. 1L.D.Carter spoke on the 
history of the Lincoln community. W.J.Lemke told the story of the 
founding of Washington County and the first settlers. Secretary Tom 
Feathers presented the birthday honoree with a membership in the Wash- 
ington County Historical Society. 


W. A. Beaty was born July 16, 1855, in the Beaty home 5 miles north- 
west of Lincoln, His parents were Alexander and Emily (Holt) Beaty, 
Mr. Beaty told a reporter for the Northwest Arkansas Times that as a 
‘small boy he heard the cannonading during the battle of Prairie Grove 
and also saw Gen, Sterling Price's army on its return from Price!s 
famous Missouri raid during the closing days of the War, 


’ Mr, Beaty now makes his heme in Brownsville,Texas,: with his daughter, 
‘Mrs. Myrle Whitlow. But each summer he visits his son, T.A.Beaty, at 
Lincoln. Another son is an officer in the Navy and is stationed in 
Washington, D.C. -He has 10 grandchildren and two great-granchildren. 
- His wife died in 1918, 


In my remarks at "Uncle Bill" Beaty's birthday party, I expressed 
the wish and hope that he might live to surpass the record of Washing- 
ton County's two noted centenarians -——- Peter Mankin; who died at the 
age of 111, and Thomas H. Tennant, who readhed the age of 114, He may 
do it. sah 

-- WIL 


History of Lincoln, Arkansas 
by L. D. Carter 


(The following "History of Lincoln" was written by Mr. Carter for 
"Uncle Br1l" Beaty's 100th birthday celebration. Mr. Carter, who was 
born in Lincoln but now resides 14 miles north of town on the old Bill 
Beaty place, has loaned us his manuscript for publication, — WJL) 


The first school house was located about half a mile west of Lincoln, 
off Highway 62, The second school house was located where the Church 
of Christ now stands. The community then was called Blackjack, Later 
it was called: Starr Hill Township, named after "Uncle" James Starr. 


Liburn Carter set-up the first store in 1874, 2 blocks west and 4 
blocks north of here, It was a small rough-hewn structure, but carried 
enough commodities to supply the community. "Uncle Libe", as he was 
called, used to pack his eggs in oak leaves which he gathered from the 
surrounding woods. Eggs were .4 cents a dozen. 


As his business progressed, he thought we needed a postoffice. Up to 
“this time we had gotten our mail at Cane Hill, then called Boonsboro, 
or from Rhea's Mill. We got mail once a week, on Saturday, Some resi- 
dents thought that Georgetown would be a good name, as we had no offi- 
cial name, so Mr.Carter sent in that name to Washington, it was turned 
down,’ for the reason there was already a Georgetown in Arkansas. He 
then sent in the name Lincoln, which was accepted. Naw we had a post- 
office and with the efforts of Mr.Carter and W.C.Brown it soon became 
a voting precinct. 


Some of the first settlers were: James Starr, Liburn Carter, Ollie 
Davis, W.C. (Crocket) Brown, Steve Thomas, Newt McClure, Dave Hembree, 
Doke Holt, Tom Cheatham, the Beatys, Kings, Griscoms and Barringtons. 
Also Wesley Bean, a Negro. Some of these men set up businesses and the 
town began to grow. Mr. Carter's business increased so much that he 
needed a clerk, so he hired a school teacher from Indiana to clerk and 
keep books. His name was Willis Martin. About a year later a man came 
from Indiana looking for a location for a store. Mr.Carter had’ built a 
residence. just across the street from the store and he sold this man 
both store and residence. The man's name was Carter too, 


Noble Carter didn't like this country and after about a year sold 
out to John Smythe from Fort Smith. Later Henry Douthit and C.L.Burns 
had the store. This partnership lasted about a year when Douthit 
bought Burns out. About this time the Hardin brothers appeared on the 
scene, looking for a location for a blacksmith shop, and settled here. 


Mr.Douthit had it all to himself for three years. Then Ben Brown and 
C. L. Burns opened up a store across the street, Mr.Brown. sold out to 
C.L.Burns and later Mr.Burns sold to Mr.Smythe. In the meantime, Ben 
and his' brother Tom, and S.R.Smythe, had built another store and busi- 
ness: was booming. They built a blacksmith shop and later moved it to 
Lincoln, Frank Cheatham was the blacksmith. 


A man named George Burns came to Lincoln and set up the first news- 
paper office. The paper was called "The Lincoln Herald." R.L.Brown and 
‘his father Crocket owned the first store in the new town of Lincoln. 
M.D.Holt bought Douthit out, and with Judge King as partner, moved to 
the new site. George Yates from Morrow put in a blacksmith shop. Ben 


Brown bought all the patent medicine in town and put in the first drug 
store, The first licensed drug store was put in by J.S.Reed. M.D.Holt 
purchased one=half and put in a store at Moore's Mill in 1900 and 
moved it later to the building where the Crown Theater now is. 


A young.man from the Indian Territory named Clyde Donoghee came here 
and he and George Burns bought out Mr. Smythe. About this time came 
talk of the railroad. Mr.Easby, who was associated with a construction 
company, collected $1,500 from the people with which to build a depot. 
The first train.came through Lincoln on the 22nd day of January, 1902. 
All the residents of Lincoln and vicinity came to see it, For many of 
them it was the first train they had ever seen. J.P.Smith pulled the 
whistle that marked the train's entrance into town. 


Mr.Easby bought 22 acres from Wesley Bean. This land comprises most 
of the town as it is now. Wesley Bean lived in a log cabin on what is 
now the location of the Ben Parker home, 


Some people from Cane Hill were responsible for the first bank. Tom 
McColloch was the first cashier and remained here for several years. 
The railroad set things to booming, for it provided transportation for 
the produce, The main produce at this time was apples. 


Joe Bennet from Benton County put in the first hardware store. Watt 
McGaugh came from Gentry and put in a dry goods store and Charles King 
opened up a barber shop. Jim Mitchell ‘from Fayetteville built the 
first hotel and Charles Burns rented it for $30 a month, Willian 
Henry, brother of Corinne Bain, built a livery stable. Dr.Hathcock 
came from Harrison and established an office, William Bain put in a 
furniture store, 


A new school was built exactly where the Church of Christ now stands. 
The first church was the Methodist South. It was built-in 1902, mostly 
by the people, The Presbyterian church was’ built’ by the Extension 
Board. Rev. Mr. Hanks, the first minister, built most of the founda~ 
tion. These church lots were all given by Mr.Easby, who had purchased 
the tract of land, John Rauch!s mother was the first teacher in the 
new school, W.D.Swift was a teacher here and in surrounding communi- 
ties for 25 years. As principal, he drew wages of $40 per month. 


The first postmaster in the new town. was George E. Burns, a son-in- 
law of Libe Carter. Second was Judge King, with Holly King as assist- 
ant. Third was J. A. Canaday; fourth Mr.Dixon; fifth W.D. Swift, with 
Burlene Brown as assistant. Sixth was Judge King and seventh Joe Reed, 
John Liburn Garter was postmaster from 1884 to July 14, 1886. 


The railroad put in a side track in July 1901, just east of- the 
underpass, at the fout of the mountain between Lincoln and Prairie 
Grove. Here the apple producers loaded and shipped their fruit. Most 
of the growers would load them in bulk on straw and leaves, follow 
them up and sell from the car. : 


Lincoln was granted a charter Nov. 1, 1907, and the election of town 
council was held March 6, 1908. Jim Leach was elected Mayor. Clyde 
.Richey was treasurer, Spurgeon Holt marshal, George Burns recorder, 


"Biography of Judge David Walker 


by his friend, Honr. Hiram Davis of Fayetteville, Ark." 


(Editor's note: In 1876 R. W. Trimble of Pine Bluff was gathering 
material for a history of Arkansas. He never published the history. 
His manuscript and other materials now repose in the Trimble collect- 
ion in the Archives Department of the Arkansas History Commission. 
Among them is a "Biography of Judge David Walker by his friend, Hon. 
Hiram Davis of Fayetteville." The History Commission has furnished 
FLASHBACK with photostats of the Walker biography. The original manu- 
script was mailed from Fayetteville on June 10, 1876, in an envelope 
bearing the return address of C.R.Buckner, Attorney at Law, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. Buckner was David Walker's son-in-law. The letter, bearing — 
12 cents postage, was addressed to R.W.Trimble, Pine Hluff, Ark, It is 
published here for the first time. -— WJL) 


Of the Honorable David Walker, whose name will frequently appear in 
the course of your history, permit one who has enjoyed the honor of 
his friendship for more than the third of a century to give you a 
short narrative of the leading events of his life. 


He is truly a type of the self-made wastern man, descended from an 
ancient and respectable family of Virginians, who, becoming reduced in 
circumstances, removed to the State of Kentucky at an early day and 
settled in Christian County, where he was born February 22, 1806. He 
was sent to school when quite young, as I have heard him say he could 
not remember the time when he could not read, He attended several 
schools, such as the country then afforded "where the master taught 
manners and boarded around with the scholars",but made little progress 
in his studies. 


At the age of thirteen, being the oldest child, he became the boy of 
all hard work for the family, chopped the wood, fed the stock, culti- 
vated the farm, until he was nineteen years old. 


Having a strong and retentive memory and a passion for books, he had 
read, up to this time, everything upon which he could lay his hands. 
Among other books, I have often heard him speak of the pleasure he de- 
rived from reading the Spectator, Shakespeare, Ossian, Hume and others. 


He again attended school for a short time, and acquired a tolerable 
knowledge of English and Latin grammar and geography, when, by the 
kindness of an uncle, he served in the office of thesheriff of Allen 
County, and wrote in the clerk's office, and read law during his 
leisure time, until he was admitted to the bar, at the age of twenty— 
three years. 


A knowledge of the history of the first twenty years of a man's life 
is essential to a just appreciation of his subsequent career. It is 
during this period the native capacity and tendencies are developed 
and the moral character formed. ar 


Instead of settling down to the practice of his profession in his 
native town, he very wisely determined to follow the western course of 
empire; and in the year 1830, he landed in Arkansas without means, 
relatives, or influential friends, but with a stout heart, strong 
hands and a determined purpose. Blessed by nature with a sound mind in 


a sound body, assisted by the home—bred virtues of industry and perse-— 
verance, he forged the armor for the battle of life, and put on,at the 
very commencement of the struggle, that invincible panoply of good 
habits, sterling integrity and correct opinions, which have enabled 
him to achieve a solid success among a host of able competitors. 


He located at Fayetteville, in Washington County, one of the most 
desirable and charming places in the state, where he still continues 


‘to reside, His strict attention to business soon recommended him to 
» the people, and he was elected Prosecuting Attorney over Sebron G. 


Sneed in the year 1632, and subsequently defeated Lewis B,. Tully for 
the same office; and. was elected to the territorial legislature in 
1835, and in 1836 was returned 4 delegate to the convention which 
; framed the constitution BEG or which Arkansas was admitted into the 
“union of States, 


He took an active and decided part in the convention, opposing the 
establishment of benks end predicting the evils they would bring upon 
“the state, which hes been fully verified by subsequent experience. 
“Though a. firm and consistent Whig, he was elected State Senator in the 
‘year 1840 by a constituency largely Democratic, and in 1844 was the 
Whig candidate for Congress, and though defeated by the late Governor 
Yell, he received the largest Whig vote ever polled in the state. 


In the year 1848 he wes chosen by the legislature one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, but resigned his commission before the expira— 
tion of his term of seryice. 


He was elector of President in 1856 and also in the year 1860, 


In the year 1€61 he was returned a Union delegate to the convention 
to frame a new constitution for the state, known as the Secession Con=- 
vention. 


‘At this time all reflecting men clearly perceived that a great 
crisis was approaching. Judge Walker was thoroughly for the Union, 
holding that the doctrines of secession and coercion were alike repug- 
nant to the spirit and genitts of American liberty, as his speeches and 
whole course in the convention attest. Had the advice and eloquent 
counsels of Judge Walicer and others of his class been heeded, our 
differences might have been adjusted under the guidance of reason and 
moderation and the bitter strife of half a century would not have cul- 
minated in "the greatest civil war knowm in the history of the human 
race, in which the din of conflict was head all over the world, and 
people of all. nations were spectators of the scene." 


Secession was accomplished and ratified by a large majority, which 
was the genuine echo of unmistakable popular fiat. Like many other 
great and good men, he promotly decided to follow the fortwes of his 
state and people, with whom, in all.their unparalleled sufferings and 
heroic strugeles, his feelings and sympathies were ever thoroughly en- 
listed, and his utmost exertions put forth for their success. During 
the greater portion of the war, he served on the military court with 
the late George C. Watkins of Little Rock and Truston Polk of St.Louis 
under General Holmes and others in command of the Trans-Mississippi 
department ; and was selected to visit Richmond to consult with the 
authorities as to the best means to be adopted in relation to the de- 
fense of the’ state, 


He returned home at the close of the war and found that his house 
had been used as barracks and nothing that could be burned or plunder- 
ed left of his once ample fortune. "Who could expect the home of Cato 
to escape destruction in a civil war?" By his great industry and per— 
severance his circumstances have again become easy and independent. 


In the year 1866 he was elected by the people one of the judges of 
the Supreme Court, and was named Chief Justice by the partiality of 
his associates on the bench. Refusing to take the test oath imposed by 
the reconstruction atts of Congress, he retired from public life and 
passed his time in the management of his private affairs, and improve- 
ments of his farm in which he took great delight, until the sudden and 
complete collapse of the Clayton despotism in the year 1874, when he 
was called by the voice of the people again to the bench ofthe Supreme 
Court, a position which he now occupies; and finally has been selected 
by Governor Garland orator for the State of Arkansas at the approach- 
ing national centennial celebration at Philadelphia, 


This is a bare and hasty narrative of the leading events in the life 
of Judge Walker, upon which a volume might well be written, full of 
instruction as well as amusement. 


These repeated proofs of public confidence show he is such a man as 
the people delight to honor. As his political sentiments are the re-— 
sult of careful inquiry and calm deliberation, guided by strict regard 
to truth and justice, they amount almost to religious convictions, 
which he always maintains eloguently and fearlessly, even when their 
defense brings upon him political proscription. 


He can tolerate no man who proves recreant to his professions, or to 
his friends, either in politics or social life, and ever places a 
proper estimate upon the changeling who regulates his creed by the 
voice of the multitude. Gifted by nature with a fertile invention, an 
ardent temperament and great powers of imagination, he is, at times, a 
forcible debater and a persuasive advocate. His ambition is to be 
solid and practical rather than brilliant. He is a practical and suc— 
cessful farmer, and living mostly in the country, is enthusiastically 
attached to the healthful and virtuous pursuits of rural life; the 
Happiness and simplicity of domestic scenes incline him to be connect-— 
ed with and cherish that great interest, which is the principal con—- 
cern of his neighbors, the cultivation of the soil. He has done much 
to elevate the condition of the farming community by exciting atten-— 
tion to improvement in the breed of domestic animals, grains, grasses, 
and the various useful products of the earth, by examples of better 
modes of husbandry, and more economical methods of cultivation by the 
introduction of improved machinery. 


Of his means, which are ample, he is liberal to his own family, mun- 
ificent to his numerous relatives, and gives largely to every public 
and charitable enterprise. The poor and oppressed of every class ever 
find in him a friend and benefactor. 

ye 


(The October issue of FLASHBACK will publish a letter written by 
Judge David Walker from Lewisville, Ark., April 27, 1864, giving 
an account of Steele's Camden expedition and retreat to LittleRock.) 


"Heroines of Dixie" -- A Book Review 


"Heroines of Dixie" by Katharine M. Jones has just been published by 
the Bobbs—Merrill Company of Indianapolis, In this 430—page book "Con- 
federate women tell their story of the War", The "Editor's Foreword" 
says: 

The great majority of these Confederate women were left 
back home, whether home was the big house or a cabin. They 
had vital work to do there. But almost from the outbreak of 

the struggle homes were broken up and women. became exiles, 
So their story is increasingly the story of reffigees, of in- 
vaded and occupied cities, of burned and devastated dwell- 
ings,: of hunger and want. of bitterness and human frailty. 
But it is also a story of love, of courage, of personal 
loyalty transcending heartbreak.... 

Though their Southern patriotism was intense, for the _ 
women devotion to the family came first — always—— and none 
of them would knowingly and willingly have chosen a course 

_ of war that reversed this order of devotion. 


This anthology contains 106 excerpts from books, diaries and letters 
written by Confederate women, It is heavily weighted with the "big 
names" of the Confederacy and with Richmond and Charleston "society". 
Varina Howell Davis is represented by five, extracts from her writings; 
Mary. Custis Lee by three; Betty Herndon Maury by four; Judith Brocken- 
brough McGuire by seven pieces, Susan Bradford, who lived at Pine Hill 
Plantation, Leon County, Florida, where "the plantation house. was 
cared for by 30 servants and more than 300 slaves occupied the quar- 
ters and there was a French landscape gardener", is represented by 
three ‘of her letters. 


In the minority are the wives and daughters of the humble privates 
whe fought the war, who did the farm work. while their men were gone, 
who suffered loneliness and hardships every bit as severe as those of 
Richmond. Perhaps the rgeason that the women of the Arkansas and Tenn- 
“essee hills and of the little towns of Missouri aren't represented in 

"Heroines of Dixie" is because they didn't have time to write. The 
terror of an Ozarks farm-wife with bushwhackers knocking at the door 
“would make a Florida belle's "heroism" seem trivial. And the women of 
Prairie Grove burying Mr.Borden, killed by Federals, and the women of 
Farmington burying Mr.Tollett, killed by Federals-—— hauling the bodies 
and digging the graves -- would seem to qualify them for inclusion in 
’ "Heroines of Dixie." 


Katharine Jones's book contains three excerpts from the voluminous 
writings of Rose O'Neil Greenhow and two from’Belle Boyd. Both of 
these women were noted Confederate spies. Their story was told in de- 
- tail. in Harnett Kane's "Spies for the Blue and the Gray", which was 
published last year. ; 


As usual, kansas receives scant mention in "Heroines of Dixie", 
The only Arkansas item is a letter written in Camden, Ark., in April 
1864 by Virginia McCollum Stinson. -- The first edition is a limited 
"Stars and Bars Edition", each copy signed by the author. The book 
sells for $5 and may be had at McRoy & McNair's in Fayetteville. 


—— W.J.Lemke 


King's 


This beautiful cemetery is located on a rolling piece of ground in a 
curve of Middle Fork river, a mile north of Black Oak. It is an old 
burial ground, very old. It contains the graves of some of the first-—- 
comers to the White River valley of Washington County. 


An outstanding feature of this large and well-kept cemetery as a 
double row of massive sandstone head and foot markers ~- 16 of them, 
mostly of the pioneer Wood family. Deeply chiseled on these fine old 
stones are the following names and dates: 

Aevas Wood (1766-1840) 

Isham Wood (1802-1832) 

Andrew Wood (1802-1832) 

Jarrett Wood (1813-1855), son of John and Avas Wood St. 
Jane Wood (1810-1848), wife of Jarrett Wood 

John Wood (1824-1848) 

James Wood (1836-1862), son of Jarrett and Jane Wood 
Isaac Wood (1842-1861), sori of John and Ave Wood 


Similar thick sandstone markers stand at the graves of Robert 
Fletcher (1782-1856) and A. Fletcher (1824-1861), and several other 
Fletchers, whose names and dates are illegible. Other early Fletchers 
are: ; 

Jno. Fletcher (1811-1877) and his wife Sarah A. (1821-1888) 
John F, Fletcher (1849-1898) and his wife Sarah E. (1858-1942) 
John Harris Fletcher (1855-1931) and his wife Harriett J. (1857-1898) 


Two unusual old gravestones mark the graves of two Campbell ‘childrens 
Alice (died 1861) and Lewis N. (died 1864). Nearby are James Me Gabe 
bell (1809-1879) and his wife Minerva M. (1812-1902). 


Besides these well-preserved century-old gravestones, the King cemee 
tery has another unusual feature -- eleven graves covered with fulle 
sized coffin-shaped stone slabs laid flat on the. grave. These stones 
are 7 feet long on the adult graves and 4 feet long on the children's 
graves. Because of their flat position on the ground, their inscrip- 
tions have suffered more from weathering than the inscriptions on the 
upright gravestones. Some of the smaller slabs cover the graves of 
children named Roberts who died about 1860. Two of the adult slabs 
cover the graves of Wiley Roberts and Anna Roberts. 


Among the Kings buried here, for whom the cimetery is named, are: 
G.W. King (1815-1867) and his wife Tennessee (1820-1919) 
William B. King (1845-1922) 
G.W. King (1850-1900) and his wife Lydia J. (1849-1883) 
M.A. King (1863-1897) 


Among the early pioneers who sieep in this peaceful spot on Middle 
Fork are the following: 

Rachel West (1812-1875) 

William-R. Lewis (1816-1892) and his wife Polly (1823-1900) 

A.J. McGurry (1819-1898) 

Alexander Eads (1819-1895) 

E.S. Liles (1818-1899) and his wife Nancy E. (1823-1905) 

Samuel Page (1821-1897) and His wife Eliza Jane (1830-1909) 


James Williford (1824-1875) and wife Elizabeth (1825-1896) 
Hiram C. Reese (1827-1915) and wife Sarah A. (1837-1916) 
Charles Cosby (1827-1912) and Amanda Cosby (1840-1928) 
Nathan V. Tharp (18281849 ) and wife Mary (1821-1884) 


Buried in King's Cemetery are several members of the pioneer VanHoose 
family, including: 
John J. VanHoose (1819-189/,) and his wife Rachel (1826-1886) 
George W. VanHoose (1832-1909) and wife Mary Ann (1851-1933) 


even comers to the Middle Forde country who are buried in Kings ceme- 
tery include: 
Davis M. Wright (1830-1902) and his wife Olive (1842-1915) 
John C,. Fincher (1835-1897) and wife Indiana (1838-1914) 
Wiley Cosbey (1835-1875) 
B.F. Johnson (1835-1929) and wife Lyda (1848-1925) 
Charles Janes (1839-1901) and wife Nancy J.. (1836-1909) 
Penina Lisle (1840-1902), wife of J.E.. Bryan 
Louis Roberts (1842-1872) and wife, Mary J.. Roberts Roach (1840-1918) 
Robert M. Dickerson (1842-1920) and wife Mary J.. (1846-1919) 
Joseph Williams (1844-1919) and wife Salina (1846-1928) 
Sam Williams (1846-1918) and wife Julia F.. (1846-1891) 
Joseph Morgan (1846-1894) and wife Elizabeth (1841-1928) 
Clark L. Burchett (1846-1925) and wife Polly A.. (1854-1888) 
Joseph N. Liles (1846- ?) and wife Alice M. (1858-1918) 
William M. Roberts (1848~+1929) and wife Elizabeth A. (1849-1930) 
Thomas W,. Muncy (1854-1893) 
WM. Edwards (18561936) and Sarah Jane Edwards (1867-1924) 
John A. Lewis (1856-1909) 
Mary: EB! Liles (1857-1922) 
Dr.rO.L., Wilson (1857-1898) .and wife Mary L.. (1862-1883) 


Other family names represented in Kings Cemetery include: Elkins, 
dones, Laney, Laymon, Platt, Singleton, Sisk. 


PRAIRIE VIEW 


This little burial ground is directly behind the Prairie View school 
5 miles north of Prairie Grove.. The oldest burial date on any grave- 
stone is 1871. This stone marks the grave of J.A.Hooper (1830-1871). 
and is an excellent example of the early tombstone maker's art,. The 
McNeely family has a number of dead in the Prairie View graveyard, in- 
cluding the pioneer, James McNeely (1825-1908) and the second genera- 
tion, Alex McNeely (1853-1933) and his wife Manerva (1855-1940), Other 
old settlers include: 
Mary Elizabeth, wife of I. P. Rhine (1856-1926) 
W. D. Wells (1870-1934) 
and several members of the Bowlings family. 


Reese Cemetery 


Some people think that this hundred-year-old graveyard is the most 
Picturesque burial ground in the entire county. It has a lovely natur— 
al setting -- ona rocky bluff on the bank of Middle Fork -- about a 
mile south of Sulphur City. It is open on the river side but has stone 
walls on the north and east. 


A clump of six tall cedars shades the thickly populated burial plot 
of the Mankins family. Here are nine burial vaults built above the 
ground, some of them pathetic little stone vaults where children are 
buried. These vaults of the 50's and 60's differ from those found in 
most other old graveyards in that they are built on a stone base —— on 
huge square-cut slabs measuring 6 x 9 feet. Besides the vaults, the 
Mankins plot also has many fine old headstones of an earlier day. 


The center vault of this interesting group is inscribed: "In memory 
of Peter Mankins, died December the 30th, 1881, aged 111 years and 3 
months."' He was born in 1770. Beside him sleeps his daughter-in-law, 
whose tombstone is inscribed: "In memory of Narcissus, wife of Peter 
Mankins and daughter of Isaac and P. Mills. Died December 17th, 1863. 
Age 47." There is also the grave of "Milley, daughter of Peter and 
N.R.C. Mankins, died 1861, aged 15." 


Another fine old vault on the Mankins plot holds the remains of 
"James P. Dickerson, son of Griffith and Rebecca Dickerson, 1816-1858! 
There is also Lydia A. Dickerson (1841-1862), whose tombstone bears 
this inscription: "Mother, have I sinned today? she sweetly said, then 
passed away." 


Here also sleeps Esther Hanna, wife of Peter Mankins. Jr. (1824-1900). 


There are other old burial vaults inthis cemetery. An outstanding 
group is the Tharp family: Lewis Tharp (1783-1853), his wife Judie 
(1800-1879), and two Tharp children. Lewis Tharp has the oldest burial 
date, but it is probable that his children died long before that date. 
And there are hundreds of field-stone markers that may go back to the 
very beginning of Washington County. 


Another large group of burial vaults, all coffin-shaped, contain the 
dust of Nancy A. Long (1849-1872) and four Long infants, and of Sarah 
Head (1841-1887) and five other children. In another part of the 
graveyard is the burial vault of Sarah Long (1820-1860) with two in— 
fants on either side of her, one of them Lewis T. Long, the son of 
M.B. and Lucy Long. There are many Longs and many Heads in this old 
cemetery. a 


Civil War soldiers buried here, whose graves have official markers: 
William B. Daniels, Co. F, 25th Illinois Infantry 
E.L. Swonger, Co. E, 10lst Ohio dnfantry . 
John W. Edwards, Gas O, 10th Illinois Cavalry, and his wife Rachel S. 
(1851-1943) 
Harvey F. Head Gee Go. D, Ist Arkansas Cavalry, and his wife 
Sarah Belle (1857-1937) 


Other old families are represented in the Mankins Cemetery by the 
following: 
J.W. Nelson (1823-1909) 
aaeee A, Woodruff (1835-1886) 
John C. Burris (1844-1923) and wife Elizabeth (1850-1925) 
Martha Jane, wife of Harvey C. McCain (1848-1925) 
Rachel S. Edwards (1851-1943) 
James W. Adair (1853-1879) 
Mary Elizabeth Deen (1853-1933) 
E,ory S. Shook (1856-1925) and wife Margarétte A. (1851-1927) 
Matt D. Boaz (1858-1935) and wife Sarah L. (1856-1937) 
Anna, wife of W.C. Yallace (1862-1918) 
C.A. Horr (1862-1927) and wife Hattie A. (1867-1942) 


MT. OLIVE 


The Mt.Olive cemetery is located three miles east of Elkins. It is 
not an old burying ground but it does contain the remains of members 
of some pioneer Washington County families, among them King, Scranton, 
West, Henderson, Waits and Holmesly. 


. The King family is represented in Mt.Olive by: 
Frederic King (1813-1887) 

John Wesley King (1837-1922) and wife Martha (1836-1915) 

Rhoda T. King (1845-1914) 

William N. King (1847-1934) and Pearlee King (1849-1915) 


Other pioneers buried here are: 
Bethel CG. Waits (1818-1907) and wife Nancy (1825-1903) 
Joseph West (1824-1905) and wife Susan (1842-1899) 
Albert Scranton (1829-1906) 
Martin V. Tate (1844-1938) 
J. T. Henderson (1845-1921) and wife Savannah (1843-1917) 
Thomas M. McFee (1843-1930) and wife Mary L. (1864-1937) 
John F. Waits (1852-1935) 
Charles M, Gentry (1853-1915) 
C. T. Spencer (1853-1930) and wife Britanie (1856-1921) 
John Holmesly (1856-1933) and wife Ellen (1858-1935) 
Burel Holmesley (1859-1916) and Josie Holmesley (1865-1925) 
E. A. Counts (1859-1938) 
Frank Dill (1858-1941) 
M. E. Springstun (1862-1932) 


A marble Civil War tombstone marks the grave of Albert Scranton of 
Co. L, 135th Ohio N.G. Infantry. 

Other family names found in the Mt.Olive cemetery are: Allison, 
Bell, Bray, Bushart, Caler, Davis, Drain, Dunaway, Frost, Gabbard, 
Gains, Gann, Jeffers, McCurdy, McElhaney, Mix, Riggins, Terry, Tone. 


White House Cemete 


This picturesque old burying ground, located north of the village of 
Arnett, is the last resting place of such pioneer Washington County 
families as Hanna, Hughes, Hunt, Henson, Hobbs, Paschal, Stout, Arnett 
and others, The oldest burial dates. -—- 1842 and 1847 — are on the 
Henson lot. But hundreds of field=stone markers, all neatly white 
washed, indicate many other burials of a century ago. 


Members of the Hanna family are found at several places in the ceme— 
tery. In a curve of the creek at the extreme rear of the graveyard is 
a Hanna lot that contains. several fine old tombstones of the 1860's 
and several graves covered by sandstone slabs. A partial list of 
Hannas (the name is spelled in different ways) is the following: 

James Hanna (1799-1866) and Mary Hanna (1797-1883) 

Owen QO. Hanna (1838-1879) 

Samuel H. Hanna Jr. (1832-1860) 

John M, (died 1860) and J.J.C. (died 1870), children of Samuel and 
Elizabeth Hanna. es 

Jackson Hannas (sp.) (1819-1888) 

Mary A.®., wife of J.G. Hanna (1821-1884) 

James 7, Hanna (1843-1929) and wife Harriette E. ie a, 

Rebecca J. Hanner (sp.) (1851-1873) 

Evaline O'Bryan Hanna (1858-1931) 


On the Henson lot are: 
William Henson (1803-1887) and wife Levina (1805-1895) 
Jesse Henson (1825-1897) 
Anna, daughter of W.H. and L. Henson (1834-1847) 
There are many children's graves on the Henson lot and there isa 
marker with-the initials of T.L.D.C. (?) and the date 1842. 


The Hunt family lot is surrounded by an ornamental iron fence and 
contains a number of imposing monuments. Here lie: 
William Hunt (1801-1885) and wife Rhoda (1800-1862) 
Mary H. Hunt (1822-1849) 
Havania, wife of Samuel A. Hanna (1825-1890) 
Rhoda, wife of Alexander Whyte (1829-1911) 
Louisa Hunt (1834-1857) 


The Stouts are represented in the old graveyard by: 
J. Stout (1805-1880) and wife Margaret (1810-1899) 
John A. Stout, age 8, who died Sept. 3, 1849 
Samuel Stout, (1838- ?) and wife Martha (1846-1928) 


Other pioneers buried here include: 
Mary A., wife of Wiley Cosbey (1802- 7?) 
William Chandler (1813-1895) 
“"H. West (1817-1884) 
John Paschal (1818-1911) and wife Rachel (1827-1912) 
Martha D., wife of J.C. Williams (1821-1902) 
Jesse H. Hobbs (1825-1890) and wife Nancy H. (1828-1882) 
Sarah E., wife of W.H. Porter (1825-1874) 
L.H. Wilson (1826-188, ) 
James B. Mustin (1828-1895) 
Rachel Lewis, wife of John Foster (1829-1894) 
Mary Lewis (1833-1907) 


Mary A., wife of J.N. Bradshaw (1832-1859), and Clarinda, wife of 
JiN. Bradshaw (1842-1875) 

William C. Douglas (1843-1886) 

William Hugh Campbell Jr. (1846-1931) and wife Mary A. (1846-1912) 
and children, Norah (died 1873) and Maggie (died 1879). 

Lewis W. Thompson (1846-1926) and wife Lucinda J. (1855-1939) 

Z.T. Porter (1848-1911) 

Daniel Hughes (1850-1877) 

Catherine, wife of H.C. Skelton (1850-1883) 

Joe C. Arnett (1854-1936) and wife Mary L. (1856-1925) 

Alfred E. Hutchens (1854-1939) and wife Margaret (1855-1915) 

Pauline, wife of Carl Seelemann (1855-1915) 

Armitta Ritter (1856-1929) 

George W. Lewis (1859-1911) 

J.0O. Johnson (1859-1923) / 

Albert C. Lewis (1860-1936) and wife Lucindia M. (1862- 1926) 

Emma Arnett, wife of P.R. VanHoose (1877-1901) * 


Civil War headstones in this cemetery mark the graves of: 
James M. Ramey, Co. B, lst Arkansas Cavalry 
Thomas Paschal, Co. B, lst Arkansas Cavalry 
Benj. F. Ramey, Co. B, Ist Arkansas Volunteers (1839-1908) and his 
wife Louvinia (1851 - ?) 


Interesting tombstones are three carved markers of the 1860's on the 
Hughes lot anda vault of 1854 housing the remains of a child named 
J.H. Kelley. Other family names in the ‘hite House cemetery are: 
Colley, Davis, Eldredge, Fallen, Ferguson, Hutchens, Isenhower, Lyons, 
Mills, Rainey, Richardson, Tackett, -Turner, “hite, Young. 


LOW GAP 


This small cemetery is located near the Fairview School, about five 
miles north of Wyola. The fenced, enclosure contains some 40 or 50 
graves, all but four of which are marked with fieldstones bearing no 
name or date, The only pioneer buried here whose gravestone bears 
identification is David Robb (1840-1915). A child's grave bears the 
name House. 


The other two marked graves at Low Gap are those of August Briolat, 
"born in Lorraine, France, died 1914", and Anna Briolat,"born in Cork, 
Ireland, died 1908". It would be interesting to know how a Frenchman 
and’ his Irish wife happen to be sleeping their last long sleep at Low 
Gap, Washington County, Arkansas. oo dat 


The Lost Account of the Battle of Corinth 


The McCowat-Mercer Press of Jackson, Tenn., publishers of reprints 
of rare or little-known Confederate books, have done it again. Follow- 
ing close on the success of their reprints of "Co, Aytch" and "Fourteen 
Hundred and 91 Days in the Confederate Army" -—— both of which were men-— 
tioned in FLASHBACK at the time of their publication —— comes another 
smash hit. It is "The Lost Account of the Battle of Corinth and The 
Court Martial of Gen. Van Dorn," 


This account of the famous battle in which eleven Arkansas regiments 
were among the troops engaged, was written by an-"Unknown Author", The 
original pamphlet, sewed into an old almanac, was discovered in a farm 
house near Corinth by Monroe F. Cockrell, Confederate historian. For 
the reprint edition of "The Lost Account", Mr. Cockrell supplies an 
introduction, an informal essay on the battle,and a most helpful map, 


One of the Arkansas regiments in the battle of Corinth on Oct. 3 and 
4, 1862, was the lst Arkansas (Stirman's Sharpshooters) commanded by 
Col. E. t.starman of Fayetteville. On page 26 is this sentence: 

"The 1st Arkansas (sharpshooters) under Col, E.1.Stirman 
formed the skirmish line and engaged the enemy promptly and 
boldly, notwithstanding a heavy fire of Hrape and canister, 
driving the Federals rapidly back upon their first line of 
light works." : 


At the bottom of the page appears this footnote, reprinted from the 
original "Lost Account": 

"Col, Stirman, who now resides in Denver, Colo,, in a val- 
ued communication to the writer, says: 'In the midst of the 
fight a splendid bay horse came running into our lines, 
riderless, I sent him to Gen, Maury's quartermaster that 
evening, and the next day, after storming the works, having 
my horse killed in the charge, Gen.Maury hearing of the fact 
sent me this horse to take the place of mine, This horse I 
kept and rode throvgh many an engagement during the war, 
taking him home with me to Fayetteville, Ark., after the war 
closed,!" 


Colonel Stirman is mentioned elsewhere; both in the text and in the 
footnotes. As mast of ow readers knowj he returned’to Fayetteville 
after the War, became Our Town's first post-war Mayor, and built the 
beautiful home on College Avenue where Mrs.J.C.Futrall now lives. 


Another quotation from Coli, Stixmman appears on page 39, as follows: 
" Our men would lie dowm and could not be seén until the 

enemy were within 75 yards of our line, We would allow them. 
to approach until we could see the whites of their eyes, 
then. without exposing ourselves in the least we would pour 
volley after volley into then, cutting them down like grass. 
No men on earth could stand such a fire. Our men were all 
fine shots and nearly every shot must have taken effect. I 
never saw such slaughte>s inmy life. They fell by the hun- 
dreds, then recoiled, reformed and rushed to meet the same 
result. It was impossible to drive us from the position by 
direct attack, -—- Col. E,I.Stirman" 


Another footnote, on page 33, that will be of special interest to 
our readers, is this: 
"Senator Berry, of Arkansas, then a lieutenant, lost a leg 
in this part of the field while bravely leading his company 
to the assault." 
James H. Berry of Bentonville, who lost a leg at Corinth, later be- 
came Governor of Arkansas and United States Senator. Many of his kin 
still live in Benton and Washington counties. 


"The Lost Account" is a beautiful production job, both as to format 
and printing. The reproductions of old photographs taken after.the 
battle are excellent. And a unique feature is a picture of the "Photo- 
graph Gallery" of Armsted & White in Corinth, Miss., the photographers 
who took the pictures, 


The book selis for $1.50 and may be secured from the McCowat—Mercer 
Press, Jackson, Tenn. If any reader of FLASHBACK doesn't want his copy 
after he has read it, we will be glad to take it off his hands at the 
purchase price, 

-— W. J. Lemke 


Washburn Records from Family Bible 


G. R. Turrentine, editor of the Arkansas Valley Historical Papers 
(Russellville) has rendered the cause of Arkansas history a notable 
service by publishing in his June 1955 issue the records from a family 
Bible that lists the births, deaths and marriages in the family of 
Cephas Washburn, This Bible is the property of Frank Black of Russell- 
ville,. a great-grandson of Cephas Washburn. 


As most of our readers know,the Washburns lived in Washington County 
during the late 1840's and early 1850's. The Rev. Cephas Washburn, who 
founded the first Protestant School in Arkansas at Old Dwight near 
Russellville in 1821, later taught in the Fayetteville Female Seminary 
and at Mt. Comfort. His son, J. Woodward Washbourne, married Susan 
Ridge of Fayetteville in 1847 and they lived here until the late 50's, 
Another son,Edward P. Washburn, spent his formative years in Our Coun- 
ty and later attained fame as the painter of "The Arkansas Traveler" 


The Bible records cited in the June issue of the Arkansas Valle 
Historical Papers show that J,Woodward Washbourne (born June 29, 13195 
married Susan C. Ridge on January 27, 1847. Susan died Sept. 21, 1871, 
and her husband died three months later (Dec. 15, 1871). Their burial 
places are unknown. 

The mother of Susan Ridge Washbourne was Sara Northrop (Mrs. John) 
Ridge, who lived in Fayetteville from 1839 ( when her husband was 
assassinated in the Indian Territory) until her death in 1871. She is 
buried in Mt. Comfort cemetery. 


Besides the Bible records, the June issue of the Arkansas Valley 
Historical Papers also reprints a number of clippings from an old 
scrapbook in the possession of Washburn descendants. These clippings 
are obituaries and tributes, several of which are said to have been 
written by E. C. Bourlinot and William Quesenbury, both of whom were 
living in Fayetteville at the time. 


1955 - Members of the Washington County Historical Society - 1955 


( * Out of state) 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy Adams 

Mr. and Mrs, V. W. Adkisson 
Miss Grace Albright 

Miss Eva Atwood 

*L. E. Alexander 

Mrs. C. W. Appleby 

Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Atkinson 
lir, and Mrs. J. H. Atkinson 
Arkansas Book House 
Arkansas History Commission 


Mrs. Mertye M. Bagby 
Mrs. H. B, Barron. 

Mr. and Mrs, Earle Bates 
Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Bates 
Mr, and Mrs. Joe R. Bates 
Mrs. Ollie Read Beaver 
Miss Ruth Boggs 

Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Bunch 
Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs, E. A. Bellis 
Mr. and Mrs. Leland Bryan - 
Mr, and Mrs. Wm, L. Bunch 
Mr. and Mrs. H.E.Buchanan 
W. A. Burgess 

Mrs. Margaret Bell 

*Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Black 
*Hr. and Mrs. A, P. Boles 
Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Browne 
Alfred E. Beaty 


Mr. and Mrs. S.J.Campbell 
Mr. and Mrs, F.C.Carl.Sr, 
Mr and Mrs. T. C. Carlson 
Mrs. N. Carlisle 

Mr. and Mrs. John T.Caldwell 
Miss Mildred Caudle . 
*Mr,. and Mrs. Melvin Clark 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Clark 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard R. Clark 
Mrs. Wm. T. Clark 

Mr, and Mrs. R.M.Clarkson 
Miss Beryl Clark 

Mr. and Mrs, M. T. Cruse 


Mr, and Mrs, Maupin Cummings 


Mrs. H. D. Cummings 
Clinehens brothers 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Crider 
Mrs. Wn. J. Coles 

Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Grane 
W. E. Compton 


Mr and Mrs. 0; L. paar. 
*Miss Daphne Dailey 

Mr. and Mrs, Bill Deteney, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Davis 
Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Dorman 
*Mr. and Mrs. George Dismukes 
Mr. and Mrs. D. D. Deaver 


* Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Dowell 


Miss Mary Droke 

*Mrs. C. H. Douglas 

Mrs. J. F,. Deaver 

Mr, and Mrs, Hal Douglas 
Mrs. Ellis Duncan 

Mrs, Maud Duncan 

*Mrs. W. W. Dutton 

*Mrs. W. F. Dunn, Sr. 

*Mrs, Sam J. Dotson 

“Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Dorman . 


Mr. and Mrs, F. P. Earle 
Mrs. Herman Eason 

Miss Elizabeth D, Ellis 
Dr. Edward F. Ellis 
Judge J. L. Erwin 


Mr. and Mrs. Tom Feathers 
Mrs. John C. Futrall 

Mr. and Mrs, Donald Foley 
Dr. and Mrs. W. A, Fowler 
Mr. and Mrs, Owen France 


Misses Rowena and Irene Gallaway 
Mrs. Guy Gardner 

*Mr. and Mrs, John A, Goodall 
Mr. and Mrs, P. R. Green 

Mr, and Mrs, H. C. Green 
Miss Ida Gregg 

Mr’, and Mrs, A. L. Gregg 

Mr. and Mrs. Dick Gilbreath , 
*Miss Marguerite Gilstrap 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Gearhart 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Greathouse. 


Mr, and Mrs. Harrison Hale 


‘Mrs. Nell S. Handsaeme . 


Mrs.. J. M. Hamilton 

Mrs, Jas. P. Harris 

Dr.’ and Mrs, A. H. Hathcock 
Dr. and Mrs. P. L. Hathcock 
W. M. Hackett 

Mr. and Mrs. Lonnie Hall 


Mr. and Mrs, -R. D. Harding 
*Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Hayes 
Mr. and Mrs, A, A. Hamblen 
Mrs. John R. Harris 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Henson 
*Mrs. A. Hempel 

Mrs. Bruce Holcomb 
*Richard Y. Holcomb 

Miss Jobelle Holcombe 
Clyde Holland 

*G. W. Humphreys 
*J. Crawford Holcomb 

Mrs, Ella B. Hurst 

Mrs. Dwade N. Hudson 

Mr, and Mrs. H. G. Hotz 
Mrs. eo Re) HEL 

Allan S. Humphreys 

Miss Eva Howard 

Mr. and Mrs, Jack Hight 

W. H. Hughes 

Miss Ada W. Hodgson 

Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Heiskell 
Mr. and Mrs, W. C. Hodges 
Miss Dorris Hendrickson 


Mr, and Mrs, Harvey Jones 
Miss Etha Johnson 

Miss Hazel V. Jewell 

Mr. and Mrs, Pat Johnson 
*Mrs. G. B. Jackson 

Mr. and Mrs, Luther hovnsoe 
Mr, and Mrs, Ewing Jackson - 


*L. C. Kirby 
Miss Bernice Karnes 
Fred Kantz 
Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Kennan . 
Mr. and Mrs, Walker Kelly . 
Mr. and Mrs. M. C. Kik 


Mr. and Mrs, Walter P. Mackey 
Mrs. T. B. Lunsford 

Mr. and Mrs, WW. J. Lemke 

Mr. and Mrs. Heydon Lewis . 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Lewis 
Herbert Lewis, Sr. 

Mr. and Mrs, U. A. mee. . 
Drs. V. and R. Lesh 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Lichlyter . 


Mr, and Mrs. Tom J. Love 
Robert R. Logan 
Miss Suzanne C, Lighton 


_Library, Arkansas Tech 
Library, College of Ozarks 
Library, Forrest City Public 
Library, Springdale Public 


Library, Springdale High .School 


Library, Univ. of Arkansas 
*Library, Univ. of Texas 


*Mr. and Mrs, Guy B. Massey 
‘Mrs. Guy B. Massey 

*S,. A. Mitchell 

*J. H, Moore 

*George W. Mullins 


. *Conrow R. Miller 


*Mr. and Mrs. John S. Moore 
*Miss Ruth Morrison 

Dr, Will H. Mock 

Mrs. Gertrude Miles 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Mix 

Mrs. John H. Myers 

Mr, and Mrs. Marvin Murphy 
E. B. Meriwether 

Mrs. R. C. Mitchell 

Mr. and Mrs. F. M. McConnell 
*Mr. and Mrs, Aubrey McDaniel 
Mr. and Mrs. John McNair 

Mr. and Mrs, Jerome McRoy 
Mr. and Mrs, Fred McCuistion 
Mr. and Mrs, Hayden McIlroy 
Mrs. Clifton McMichael ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm McLean 
Mr. and Mrs. George McKinney 
Mrs. B. F. McAllister 

Dr. and Mrs, Max McAllister 


Mr. and Mrs. A. D. McAllister Sr. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. E. McWhorter 


Mr. and Mrs. G. D. Nichols 
Mr. and Mrs, Roy Nix 

Mr, and Mrs, J. P. Neal III 
*Mr. and Mrs. Eugene P. Neal 


Miss Rachel Oliver 


Mrs, C- B, Paddock 

Miss Louise E, Plank 

Lyman E, Porter 

Mr. and “rs. H. E. Page 
William Plank 

‘Mr, and Mrs, J. H. Pyeatt 
Nr, and Mrs, €. B. Porter 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Phillips 


. Mr. and Mrs. Bert Pyeatte . 


Nr. and Mrs. Jim Pettigrew 


« and Mrs. John T. Stinson 
and Mrs. J. Wesley Sampier 


Mrs, J. A. Rackerby 
Z. L. Reagan 
Dr. and Mrs, Fount Richardson 


Mr, and Mrs. Thomas Rothrock 


Miss Edna L, Ruppel. 

Mrs. Margaret Smith Ross 
Mrs, Lessie S. Read 

F, P. Rose 

*Mrs. Edgar Ross 

Miss Ruth Riley 

Eas, noob sm 

Mr. and Mrs. C. R: Rhodes 
Mr,and Mrs.Davis Richardson 
Mr, and Mrs, Powell M. Rhea 
Mr. and Mrs, J. Fay Reed 
Mr, and Mrs, Jack Reed 
*John E, Richardson 


Rev. William Sherman 

Mr. and Mrs, Alvin Semmster 
A, Howard Stebbins, Jr. 
John Stelle 

*Mrs, Lena Snith 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Scott 

Mr, and Mrs. Ben Shreve 

H. H,. Strauss 

Mr. and Mrs, Chas. H. Stone 
Mr, and Mrs, Ralph Shreve 
Mr. and Mrs, A.N.Shively 
Mrs, Cornelia Stuart 

Mr, and Mrs. Wm.F.Sonneman 
Mrs, Louis Silverman 

Dr. F. J. Scully 

*Miss Mary V. Skelton 

*Mrs. A. D. Soapes 

Judge and Mrs, Lee Seamster 
Mr, and Mrs. D. P. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. P. K. Scruggs 
Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Searcy 
Mr, and Mrs. Geo, Sanders 


- and Mrs. J. A. Thalheimer 
. and Mrs. W. H. Tennant 
T. H. Thomason 

Mrs. J. M. Thuringer 

Mr. and Mrs, Don Trumbo 
Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Teter 
*Mrs. Margaret Troutman 
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Mrs. Cleo Ucker 
Mr. and Mrs, H. L. Utley 


Mr, and Mrs. W. W. Vaught 
Mr, and Mrs. L. O. Vanzant 


Miss Hattie Williams 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude Williams 
Mr. and Mrs, Guy Williams 
Mr. and Mrs. O. E. Williams 
*Robert J. Wiseman 

Mrs. Eva Williams 

Mrs. W. G. Ward 

W. J. B. Work 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred D. Watson 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifton Wade 
Mr. and Mrs. Marion Wasson 
*Dr. and Mrs. H. E. Wheeler 
Mr. and Mrs. Lowry Walker 
Miss Lola B. Williams 

*Mrs. Nelle D. Wilson 

*Mr. and Mrs. Wythe Walker 
Mrs. Roy Williams: 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted R. Worley 
Mr. and Mrs. Ed Watson 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Walker 
Mr, and Mrs. C. B. Wiggans 


Mrs. Betty Pyeatt Zellner 


Arkansas Folklore Society 
The ‘seventh annual meeting of the Arkansas Folklore Society was held 


the last week of Jume on the campus of the University. 
council members for next year were named as follows: 


Officers and 


President, Mrs. L. C. Henderson, Little Rock; vice-president, Dr. A. 


Howard Carter, Fayetteville; secretary, Elizabeth Morris, Fayetteville. 
Council members are: Frances Church, Vance Randolph and Otto Ernest 
Rayburn, all of Eureka Springs; Isabel France, Mountainburg; Rudolph 
Fiehler, Magholia; Doney Hammontree, Farmington; Walter Lackey, Low 
Gap; Fred McCuistion, Prairie Grove; Therese Westermeier, Fayetteville. 


Short Items of Historical Interest 


A Round Table session of Our Society was held July 5, at which Miss 
Elizabeth Ellis told of the pioneer doctors of Washington County. Dr. 
Fount Richardson presided over the session and over a meeting of the 
board of directors that preceded the Round Table. 

--WCHS-- eae os 

Another Washirigton County postoffice has gone out of existence, “The 
postoffice at Baldwin was closed July l. Other 4th class postoffices 
are slated for discontinuance. Our Society's collection of all post- 
marks in the county thus becomes increasingly important. 

--WCHS-- 

Siloam Springs ( originally Hico ) in Benton County celebrated its 
76th birthday June 24. Originally the town of Hico was on the éast 
side of Sager’-Creek but when the population shifted to the west. side 
of the stream, the community of Siloam Springs was formed. The town 
was incorporated on May 2, 1881. eee 

--WCHS-- 

The discovery of a metal casket’on the University campus, by workmen 
digging a trench at the corner of W.Maple and Garland, revived inter- 
est in the old family cemeteries’ that used to dot the outskirts of 
Fayetteville, The bones found in this latest grave are believed to be 
those of amember:of the Taff family. Sixteen of the Taff family 
graves were removed by the University in 1926, FLASHBACK hopes to pub-— 
lish, in en early issue, an article on the removal of this and other 
old burial grounds of Washington County. 

--WCHS—— 

Bob Sutton of Huntsville ‘has presented two interesting historical 
items to Our Society. One is a well-preserved copy of the "Message of 
the Governor (Isaac Murphy) to ‘the General Assembly of the State ‘of 
Arkansas, elected under the Reconstruction Acts of Congress, assembled 
April 2, 1868". The 12-page booklet was printed by Jones & Price, 
State Printers, Little Rock, The other item is a Land Patent signed ‘by 
President Franklin Pierce Nov. 15, 1854, granting to Elizabeth Patton 
of Madison County 40 acres in the "District of Lands ‘subject to sake 
at Fayetteville, Ark." | Our thanks to Mr.Sutton for these Anteresting 
additions to Our, Society's collection, 

--WCHS-— . 

The old es cabin in. which Albert Pike taught school when he came‘to 
Arkansas in 1832 is now located on the University campus‘in Fayette- 
ville, just east ‘of Razorback Stadium. This log house originally stood 
between Alma and Van Buren, It was moved to Highway 71°‘ south of Mt. 
Gayler about 20 years ago.and was used as a museum and tourist attrac- 
tion, It was given to the University by Mrs. Allen’ Hess of Fort 
Smith. 

I have known the Pike cabin éver since it stood on a farm in south 
Crawford County. I took pictures of it when it was moved north on 71, 
I-crawled up into the space under the-roof where Albert Pike had-his 
sleeping quarters, I remember finding a slate pencil in the chinks be- 
tween the logs, ' 

There was a thrill in visiting the cabin when it stood near Van 
Buren, even though it was being used as a barn. For that was the place 
where Pike -— poet, editor, Mason, soldier, and all-around genius -— 
taught school. “The cabin on the University campus has little histori-’ 
cal significance, But if the spirit of Pike still haunts the old cabin, 
he can look out the front door, come October, and watch the Razorbacks 
_ and: Bears claw each other in thé Stadium down the hild, 
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